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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


Scenes of the Rebellion of 
1885 revived in sketch 
and story by Canada's 
noted historic artist 


N ISS5 the West, to most Cana- 
dians, Was an unknown country. 

Its official name, The North- 
West Territory, suggested almost Pe 
foreign land. But when the rebellion 
broke out we began to know 


its geog- 


more intimate ly something of 


raphy. The newspapers were filled with 
names ol places that we had never 
heard ol we looked them up on our 
maps, to find that most of them were 


not marked \s we traced the progress 


of the troops across the prairie, the 
names of Duck Lake, Swift Current, 
Prince Albert, Fish Creek, Cut Knife 


Hill and Batoche became literally house- 


hold words during the spring and 
summer of ISS5. 
Occasionally through the years that 


followed, some of these names recurred 
in the news, but them were 
forgotten in the rush of settlement that 
poured into what had become the 
Prairie Provinees,—and_ there 
many new names along the new railroads. 
gut always in the memory of my 
bovhood days were the that 
were new to me in 1885, and the curiosity 


most of 


were so 


hames 


to know what the places looked like. 
and so, when a few vears ago I was in 
Saskatchewan on a sketching trip, I 
determined 

to St a the 

places them- 

selves. The i —— . 
drawings 

that accom- } 

pany this y Moe i < 
article are 4 = 

the result y shoe ie = 
of that pil- A 


grimage 
Time ol 

COUrSe, has 

brought 

changes: 

many ol the 

Original here the Riel Rebellion 


l 
M étis Store at 


Charles 
W 


ills 





houses have disappeared; very few of the 
survive; Ukrainian and 
neighbour their de- 
grain fields have taken the 
place of the rough grass and herbage of 
the virgin prairie. gut I found many 
features of the landscape much the same 
and the French half-breed, like his 
Quebec brother. still 
creasing numbers his ancestral soil 


combatants 
Galician 
scendants 


strangers 


possesses In In- 


Duck Lake, where the Rebellion 
began, is a quiet, pretty village. Belts 
of woodland surround it, and aspens 
willows and other slendei prairie trees 
shelter its comfortable houses There 
is a church, a convent, schools, a bank. 
In the neighbourhood is an Indian 
reserve, under the charge of a French 
Métis, a native of the district. He was 
good enough to show me over the sites 


better guide 
His technique 
pertect. 


of historic interest, and a 
could not be imagined. 
as a personal conductor was 
He would tell me nothing beforehand. 
“We will drive out to the scene of the 
fight,”’ said he, and not a word could 
I get from him until the car had passed 
the outskirts of the village. on the road 
from Fort Carlton. 

Then he wheeled round and said, *‘Now, 


we are with Crozier’s force, advancing 
toward 
D ue ik 
Lake.’ He 
¥ drove back 
Y slow] \ 
_—4 X stopping 
—— = ¥ here and 
- . t h ere to 
yi point out 
. positions of 
— interest. 
an ‘*Here 
was Cro- 
zier's gun, 
with the 
sleighs back 
xan. The Stobart Eden Compar there. Here 
Duck Lake the parley 
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troops advanced over 


Batoche from the west bank of the South Saskatchewan River. The 


was held: old Antoine told me the place.”” from its excellent state of preservation, 
Reaching the village, he again turned it promises to stand for a good many 
the car and drive slowly forward. years yet. 

‘‘Now we are on the rebel side, Dumont The approach to Batoche from Duck 
crept up there on Croziers’ flank, some Lake leads to the high western bank of 
of his men were in two houses that used the Saskatchewan. From here the view 
to be over there on the left. Somewhere is magnificent. Below us the broad 


about here Dumont was wounded: river sweeps in a _ wide curve, its 
I have talked with him years afterwards tawny waters streaked with arrow- 
when he came back here to live.”’ shaped sand bars and gravel spits. 


Under such guidance, and so described The eastern banks, broken by many 
on the spot, that March day of fifty thickly-wooded ravines, rise to a_ flat, 
vears ago came to life. ““Now we go beyond which other broken and _ tree- 
to see the place where the trouble covered slopes climb to the plateau of 
started,”” and we drove through the’ the encircling prairie. The eye sweeps 
village again. Stopping at a farm yard, three quarters of the horizon. We cross 
my guide pointed to a log building, the river on a scow running on a wire 
saving, “that was the store of Stobart, cable stretched from bank to bank. 
Eden and Company at the time of the Just such a cable was used in 1885, when 
tebellion. The half-breeds had taken the rebels raised it high enough to tear 
possession of it and were plundering. off the smokestack of the steamer 
Word was sent to Crozier at Carlton, and Northcote, which was firing on their 
he marched to Duck Lake to protect the flank from the river. 
property and arrest the rebels.’’ The The village stood upon the first level 
building is built of squared logs, above the river; but today Batoche is 
hewn from the small timber of the little more than a name. Only one or 
prairie, and chinked with mud and _ two houses survive on its site; these and 
plaster. For some time it has been  a-couple of crumbling cellars, and, about 
used as a barn and stable, and judging a mile to the south, the old church and 
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priest’s house are all that remain of 
Rebellion times. These latter buildings 
stand on the upper level, facing the 
advance of the troops, near the edge of 
the descent toward the rebel position, 
and much of the fighting took place 
near them. 

The church bears no marks of the 
conflict, but in the second storey of the 
priest’s house, a window, facing south, 
at the head of the stairs, still shows 
two panes pierced by bullet holes. 
These have carefully protected 
by pieces of placed over the 
original panes. The course of one bullet 
can be traced through a wooden partition 
about ten feet from the window, and one 
can judge from these two perforations 
the direction from which it was fired. 

Nearby is the cemetery, in a corner 
of which is a picketed enclosure contain- 
ing ten wooden crosses which mark the 
common grave of the Métis who fell in 
the battle. Their memory is honoured 
by a neat stone monument, the most 
conspicuous object in the grave-yard. 
The inscription gives us their names, 
headed by that of Joseph Ouellet aged 
93 years, while next come those of 


been 


glass 


The rebels were in the u 


ods below the slope. 


aged 75. and Donald 
given, but recorded as 


Joseph 


Vandal 
> 


LOss, age not 


being about as old as these other 
venerable fighters. Then follow the 
other names: Isidore Bover. Michel 


Trottier, André Batoche, Calixte Tou- 
Elzéar Tourond, John Swan, and 
as weli as two Sioux 


rond, 
Damase Carriére, 
Indians. 

As one approaches the edge of the 
slope toward the lower flat on which 
stood the village, one realizes the 
difficult and dangerous nature of the 
task which lay before the attacking 
force. The hillside is seamed with little 
ravines and gullies, or coulees as they 
call them in the prairie country, choked 
with underbrush, and thickly wooded 
with poplar, affording perfect cover for 
the defenders. 

All through these woods under the 
crest of the ridge, may still be seen the 
rifle pits, in pretty good condition today 
after fifty years. They are about breast 
high and each capable of holding two 
or three men. I entered twenty-six 
of them, and could trace their line from 
the river edge through the woods to 
the east for a considerable distance. 
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They were — sited 
most skilfully, 
taking advantage 
of every conforma- 
tion of the ground 
to command the 
approaches to the 
position. 

This broken 
eountry along the 
river banks is still 
much as it must 
have been in ISS85. 
Fire has run 
through the woods 
at times, but all 
the slope is a tangle 
of shrubs, under- 
brush, and small 
trees. The modern 
plough and the 
wheat fields stop 
at the edge of the 
flat open prairie. 

Over this ex- 
posed ground the 
troops had to ad- 


Wind 
Bat 
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vance, protected 
only here and there 
by a clump of low 
trees and shrubs, 
or a slight depres- 
sion in the roll of 
the prairie A 
survey of the posi- 
tion suggests tothe 
arm-chair strate- 
gist the avoidance 
of a frontal attack 
and the wide 
flanking move- 
ment to the east 
which Middleton 
attempted on the 
third day. The 
conflict has been 
fought over many 
times since 1885, 
and I shall not 
engage in the con- 
troversy over its 
numerous details. 
Around every 
human event 
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legends spring up as thickly and rapidly 
as prairie herbage, and a visit to any 
place of historic interest is sure to 
vield a crop of traditional lore. 

From an old half-breed who joined 
us on the field of Batoche I gathered an 
anecdote which presents a Métis version 
of the final engagement. I give it for 
what it is worth. It reveals a point of 
view, at any rate; and history is as 
much a study of opinions as of facts. 
The old man, who had taken part in 
the fight, said that the occupants of a 
couple of the rifle pits found themselves 
running out of ammunition. No more 
was to be had, and so in a bravado 
gesture of defiance they drove home 
their last charge of powder into their 
muzzle-loaders and fired their ramrods 
at the troops. militia, 
seeing these rods flying amongst them, 


Some of the 


guessed that the ammunition of their 
enemies was exhausted and advanced 
with more boldness. The movement 
spread along the line and developed 
into the final spontaneous charge that 
broke the rebel defense. True or not, 
it makes a local story. 


The battlefield of Fish Creek 


Fish Creek, where occurred the first 
serious engagement between the troops 
and the Métis, lies to the south, a few 
miles farther up the river. Here a little 
stream, hidden under dense clumps of 
willow and shrubbery, winds through 
the bottom of a deep and broken ravine 
westward to the Saskatchewan, which 
protected the right of the rebel position. 
Among the Métis it was, and still is, 
known as Tourond’s Creek. A family 
of that name had its homestead on the 
north side of the creek, and, as we have 
seen, among the names on the monu- 
ment at Batoche, are those of two 
Touronds, Elzéar and Calixte, who were 
killed in the fighting. The banks of the 
ravine here are steep, except at a bend 
of the stream where a point of land 
slopes down gently from the 
northern plateau. Everywhere else the 
valley and the hillsides are clothed with 
A tangle of thin wiry 
stems, a network of underbrush and a 
screen of overlapping foliage, 
perfect cover for the defenders, and here, 
as at Batoche, the troops were forced to 
advance over open country. 
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Viewing the topography of these 
fighting places, one was inevitably 
reminded of what one had read of many 
of the engagements of the Boer War. 
Kxcept for the greater prevalence of 
trees and shrubbery on the slopes and 
in the coulees, the character of the 
country seemed to be remarkably like 
much of the veldt of South Africa. 
There was the same high open plateau, 
broken here and there by a river valley, 
the same deceptive hollows in the 
rolling prairie, wherein a man, or a 
hundred men, could disappear in a 
moment. Similar too were the tactics 
of the combatants. Like the Boers, the 
Métis kept to the lower grounds wher- 
ever possible, thus bringing their op- 
ponents into view on the crest of the slope 
whenever they attempted to advance. 
Seen thus against the sky or the bare 
prairie, the militiamen were admirably 
placed targets for these expert half- 
breed marksmen, many of them old 
buffalo hunters, all used to an open 
air life, familiar with every sinuous 
foot of the ground, and possessing a 
native instinct for scouting and irregular 
warfare. Against adversaries such as 


these, the troops, for the most part 
men from offices, factories, and farms, 
were seriously handicapped, and it is 
remarkable that their casualties were 
not more numerous. 

A visit to the country” wherein 
Colonel Otter’s column operated dis- 
closed many features in common with 
those of the Fish Creek—Batoche area. 
with perhaps a little more roll to the 
land and the presence of a few hills. 

Battleford may be considered as an 
inclusive term for a number of neigh- 
bouring localities. Youngest of these is 
North Battleford, on the north bank of 
the North Saskatchewan, born of the 
railway, a town of the present and the 
future. One cannot speak of it without 
this repetition of the word North; but 
mv most vivid recollections of my visit 
to the town are of the weather, which 
was torrid, and of the wonderful sweet 
peas that grow there. On the outskirts 
I saw an arbour of these flowers, over 
eight feet high and twenty feet or more 
in length, gorgeous in colour and most 
luxuriant in blossom. In the neighbour- 
hood, too, I found flowering on the 
prairie the dwarf cactus; its farthest 
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The battlefield of Cut Knife, looking north-westward toward the position of the troops on the rising ground 
ravines or coulees occupied hy the Indians In the distance 
north in my experience. Across the registry office, the house of Secretary 


river on the lower level between the Forget, the Governor's residence, and 
Saskatchewan and the Battle Rivers Council Hall, the latter now incorporated 
lies Battleford proper, a pleasant, quiet in an industrial school, conducted by 
town, which dates back to rebellion Seventh Day Adventists. On _ the 
days and earlier. Then still farther grounds of Government House the 
south, across the Battle River, strung troops were encamped in ISS8S5. Most of 
along the edge of the plateau overlooking the buildings of the Mounted Police 
the acute triangle between the two barracks of that period have been 
streams, is what is left of old Battleford, displaced by later structures, and the 
the capital of the North West Territories stockade which = surrounded _ their 


from 1878 to 1883. quarters has disappeared. Into this 
I was fortunate in my guide through area, half a mile from the town, the 
this neighbourhood. tobert Jefferson, refugees crowded for safety during the 


Clerk of the Court of King’s Bench at Indian menace of rebellion times. To- 
Battleford, conducted my steps in the day the place lies deserted on the open 
right directions, and gave me most prairie. One old stable still remaining 
liberally of his store of knowledge of showed interesting details of pioneer 
local history, gained in the course of building construction. Its frame was 
a long and intimate acquaintance with made of small, roughly squared logs, 
Indian and pioneer life. to which were nailed — split-willow 

At old Battleford the government branches, set herring-bone fashion, to 
buildings of the capital still stand; the serve as laths to hold the thick coat 
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of prairie mud-plaster which was 
daubed on them. Kvervthing used, 
save the nails was a native local 


product 

Memorable is the day ol my visit to 
the battlefield of Cut Knife. We crossed 
the iron bridge that spans the old ford 
of the Battle River, and climbing the 
hillside, drove westward along the high 
land, following the 
then 


route of the troops 
thirtv-five mile march to 
attack Poundmaker’s camp. We passed 
through typical Saskatchewan country, 
wheat fields interspersed with stretches 
virgin prairie, bunches of wolf willow 


on 


bushes, and groves of aspen and poplai 
Bright sunshine flooded the earth: a 
clean wind blew round us; small 
fleeey clouds across a clear blue 
skv where prairie and 
soared; the last few miles lay over an 
plain, beyond which ‘ut 
Knife Hill and its neighbouring heights. 
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fenceless trail that led 


north- 
the hill 


to join the \ It is a small 
and shallow stream, not much more than 
a horse-leap broad in most places, but 
Its steep banks, ten or twelve fect deep, 
transform the creek into a sort. of 
defensive ditch or moat. Onlv where the 
trail descends to l =< nay ford be the 
approach gradual enough to permit 
crossing. On this ford converge three 
or four wooded coulees. The place is 
like the centre of a spice ‘s web Caught 
here, a foree would find it equally 


diffieult and dangerous 1 
hre 


retreat under the 


ambushed 


in 


these 


Stl} 


0 advan 


or an 


) 


inding 


ce or to 
enemy 
gullies 
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Our car ploughed through the sand and 
gravel, splashed across the shallow 
stream, wound its way through the 
shrubbery on the farther side and leaving 
the trail, began a zigzag ascent, crashing 
through the stems of wolf willow bushes 
and avoiding larger trees in a way that 
made an eastern tenderfoot faney that 


prairie motors, like prairie — horses, 
develop a remarkable adaptability to 
their surroundings. As we rose, the 
bushes disappeared, and the hill lay 


before us, a long gradual slope of open 
grass-grown prairie, lifting itself like a 
broad shoulder the encircling 
wooded ravines and clumps of shrubbery. 

On the broad summit of the hill we 
sat down to view the wide-spread 
landscape and to talk over the battle, 
while I made At the time of 
the rebellion Mr. Jefferson was farm 
instructor on the Reserve of Pound- 
maker’s band and on that of his neighbour, 
Little Pine. He was not present at the 
fight: but he heard all about it, at the 
time and later on, from the Indians. 
They were friendly to him, and, by his 


above 


a sketch. 


own modest account he was in no 
danger; but they compelled him to stay 
with them under guard. During his 
captivity, though he was not taken 


into the confidence of the Indians, he 
heard much of what was going on. 
He learned of Otter’s arrival at Battle- 
ford, and gathered from the Indians that 
they were expecting an attack by him. 
It was said that information leaked out 
from Battleford a day or two before the 
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Battleford from the south. 
in 1885 were surrounded by a palisade. 
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battle, and that in anticipation of it 
Poundmaker removed the camp from 
its position along the banks of the creek 
back to an open situation on the crest 
of the distant ridge, where they could 
see and hear the approach of an enemy. 
When, on the collapse of the rebellion, 
Poundmaker came in to Battleford and 
surrendered with his braves, Jefferson 
accompanied them. He was confined 
with them for some hours in the guard 
house, until he managed to get word 
of his plight to the authorities, and was 
released. 

As we sat there, a yvoung Indian 
emerged from the bushes in a near-by 
coulee and joined us. He and Jefferson 
greeted each other and spoke together 
for some moments in Cree. | was 
introduced in the tongue. and 
thenceforth I was courteously included 
in the conversation, the Indian speaking 
in very good English. Once twice 
during our talk Jefferson deliberately 
addressed him in Cree; but the Indian 
be eaught and invariably 


same 


or 


was not to 
replied in English, so that I might 
understand. It was an example of 


unobtrusive native rood manners. He 
told us that both his father and his 
uncle had been in the fight: they had 
showed him, when he was a boy, where 
they had been stationed, and he pointed 
the places out to us, and also indicated 
in one of the gullies where a 
couple of the Indians who had been 
killed were buried. Relics of the fight 
are found from time to time, as on all 
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The sketch shows in the middle distance the Mounted Police Barracks. which 
Into this area the refugees from the town and the neighbouring 


country crowded, while the Indians plundered the buildings of Old Battleford, on the ridge in the 
foreground. 
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killed at Fish Creek, 


ard the valley « 


battlefields. Our Indian visitor had 
with him the base of an eight-pounder 


shell fired from one of the Mounted 
Police guns. I bought it from him, 
and it now serves me as an excellent 


ash tray and paper weight. 

So we sat there on the sunny hillside, 
with only our quiet talk and the soft 
voice of the wind through the prairie 
grass to break the peaceful silence, and 
thought of the May day of fifty vears ago. 
The Indian spoke with gravity, shaking 
his head sadly as he said, ‘It is too bad 
they had to.fight; the Indian is not bad 





i ith ha 


covered & 


man, the white man not bad man; they 
did not understand.’ He rode back with 
us to the creek, and we shook hands at 
the ford. One flash of Indian pride shone 
out as we parted. Looking back to the 
hill where they fought, and then round 
the menacing gullies that converged on 
the ford he said, ‘‘Poundmaker was good 
man; he did not want blood; he would 
not let the Indians come down here after 
the soldiers when they went back.’ So, 


as at Batoche, I learned something of 
what the other side thinks and feels 


about the old conflict. 
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Some Ancient Abbeys of England 


By Wittiam H. Bricpen 


N praise of England! 
In search of En- 


land! The charm 
of England! Perhaps 
in a hundred varia- 


tions the theme Is sung. 
The beauty of country 
lanes, the enchantment 


of blossoming hedge- 
rows or floral-car- 
petted woodland, the 


delight of rose-embow- 
ered cottages, the mys- 
tery of moat-sur- 
rounded castles! tug- 
ged Cornwall, glorious 
Devon, wonderful 
Wessex, old-world Sus- 
every county has its own peculiar 
every district its special 
charm. But for comprehensive interest 
no features of English story or physiogra- 
phy cover a greater variety than do 
its ruined abbeys. History, mystery, 
and romance, religious faiths and contro- 





sey 
attraction, 
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versies, political intrigue, period customs 
and manners, to nothing of archi- 
tectural study or archer velogical research, 
come within its scope. Add to this the 
almost invariable beauty of the sur- 
roundings amidst which the ruins stand 
and you have an unrivalled combination 
of attractions. Curiosity is aroused, 
imagination awakened, study and 
search challenged. 

Having in mind Conan Doyle’s thrill- 
ing romance The White Company which 
opens with the dramatic expulsion of 
one monk and the deliberate departure 
of another from the abbey of Beaulieu, 
and closes with the happy rescue of a 
lady from the nunnery of Romsey, 
it is small wonder that one of the first 
excursions should be to these Hampshire 
abbeys. The conventual buildings at 
Romsey were destroyed at the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, but the church, 
the largest nun’s place of worship left 
in the country, was sold by Henry VIII 
to Romsey town for £100 (say $6,000 


Sav 


is 


re- 
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to $8,000 in modern Canadian currency). 
From Romsey the way lay through the 
New Forest, a slight detour leading to 
the fatal spot where William Rufus was 
shot by Tirel’s misguided arrow. The 
forest is a delight, with its age-old 
beeches and oaks, its graceful deer and 
half-wild ponies, its brilliant pheasants 
and other wild life. Picturesque thatch- 
ed houses add to the charm of the 
villages dotted here and there. Roads 
bordered with hedges of holly, hawthorn, 
blackberry, honeysuckle and wild rose 
frame a constant succession of changing 
crests a hill and 
descends into a valley. On the higher 
ground glorious views of wooded vale 
stretch out to other hills, interspersed 
with open spaces where the purple and 
gold of heather and gorse blend with the 
foliage and the grey-white tufts of 
seeding thistle. 

Beaulieu lies on the edge of the forest 
at the head of a creek opening to The 
Solent. Its name, corrupted in_ pro- 
nunciation to Bowley, has suffered many 
vicissitudes. In official documents, from 


panorama as one 





Entrance lane to Beaulieu Abbey. 


1204 to 1739 are over thirteen different 
spellings, varying from the phonetic 
Bowly to the French Beaulieu and the 
Latin Bellus Locus Regis. Macaulay 
in “The Armada” reverts to the French 
pronunciation 

“O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cran- 
bourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew; 

He roused the shepherds of Stone- 
henge, the rangers of Beaulieu.”’ 

John, the least estimable of the 
English kings, founded the abbey for 
thirteen Cistercian monks in A.D. 1204. 
One searches for the reason for such a 
religious act by a man of John’s char- 
acter. It is to be found, possibly, in 
the story that the king in furious anger 
ordered his servants to trample under 
their horses’ feet a number of abbots 
who came seeking his favour. But in 
the night John was terrified by a dream 
in which a judge condemned him to 
be beaten with scourges and rods by 
the rejected prelates. So vivid was the 
dream that in the morning he felt his 
back to be sore, and his repentance 
followed. Be that as it may, the king 
actually built the monastery 
and bestowed upon it the French 
equivalent of the name, ‘The 
King’s beautiful place’. 

The church and many other 
buildings have vanished, their 
outlines being marked by white 
stones. The monks’ refectory 
remains and is used as the parish 
church. The cloister walls. gate- 
house, chapter house, and dwell- 
ings of the lay brothers, with a 
museum of historic relics and 
documents, are full of interest. 
These are carefully preserved by 
the Montague family to whom 
the manor descended from the 
Earl of Southampton. This 
first lay owner appears to have 
paid Henry VIII for his ‘“‘gift’’ 
the sum of ‘tone thousand three 
hundred and fifty pounds six 


shillings and eight pence, 
equivalent to probably from 
$80,000 to $100,000 in our 
present currency. Kings’ gra- 


cious gifts, like many titles and 
honours to-day, were not always 
free. 

Visitors to Beaulieu will hard- 
lv fail to inspect also the 
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picturesque ruins of Netley 
Abbey, on the other, or 
ward, side of Southampton 
Water. These are more exten- 
sive and complete in detail, but 
we must reserve our space for 
the Yorkshire houses. Nor dare 
we linger over Glastonbury, 
whose history goes back, back, 
literally into the forgotten years 


east- 


of the long ago. Yet, on the 
way a pause must be made 
amongst these strange relics of 
a still older faith, lost in the 
mists of antiquity, at Stone- 
henge. 

And what of Tintern? It 
was the writer’s first love and 
the vision never fades. Read 


Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey.” 
Take a boat at Symond’s Yat, 
glide eighteen miles down the 
river Wye, past the Devil's 
Chimney, the Seven Sisters’ 
crags, the famous castles, and 
historic Monmouth, to Tintern. 
Climb the Wyndceliff and look 
out over the spreading valley, 
where Wye and Severn meet. 
The vistas of the incomparable 
river and the witchery of the 
abbey ruins set in an amphitheatre of 
surpassing beauty will weave such a 
spell as none other—not Glastonbury, 
nor Furness, nor even Fountains—can 
e’er prevail against. 

But the call of the North may not 
be gainsaid. The drive leads through 
diverse places with an infinite variety 
and story. First among the 
Yorkshire monasteries must be Foun- 
tains Abbey. At Ripon, view the cathe- 
dral, make the acquaintance of the old 
Wakeman in his thirteenth-century 
house and museum, and hear him blow 
the Curfew horn in the market place 
a thousand-vear-old custom, it is said. 
Less than two miles from Ripon are the 
gates of Studely Royal park. Here the 
ear is left and a delightful walk ensues 
through a remarkable variety of wood- 
land, by stream, cascade and lake 
enlivened by shy deer and other wildings. 

Following up the course of the river 
Skell, the view of the abbey ruins in 
their embowered setting opens some- 
what suddenly and presents an imposing 
This first impression is 


of scene 


appearance. 


ABBEYS OI] 


ENGLAND 2 





The tower from the south 


deepened on closer inspection, the melan- 
cholic shadows of decay and ruin lending 
strength to the imagination as the effort 
is made to visualize the whole before 
the days of spoil and plunder. A self- 
contained walled city was the monastery, 
having within itself all the 
provision for communal life as well as 
for the cultivation of religion. Nowhere 
else in England ean be gained SO clear a 


necessary 


conception of the extent and general 
arrangement of monastic buildings as 
at Fountains. There has been much 


destruction both of entire buildings and 
innumerable details. Among the van- 
ished erections were the Abbot's palace, 
the stables, barns. flour mills, bake- 
house, ete., while of the great 
infirmary and its adjuncts only frag- 
ments remain. On the other’ hand, 
whereas elsewhere, as for instance at 
Beaulieu, the church was entirely demol- 
ished, here at Fountains, although roof- 
less, the walls and arches of nave and 
aisles, transepts and choir (or presby- 
tery) remain. At the west end is a 
considerable portion of the Galilee porch, 


f¢ rges, 
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and at the east, beyond the choir. and 
extending on each side like a transept, 
are the columns and arches of the much 
admired “Chapel of Nine Altars.”’ The 
Tower, north of the north transept, is 
of later construction than the rest of 
the buildings. It replaced an earlier 
tower which for three centuries or more 
stood in the more usual position at the 
intersection of nave, choir and transepts. 
These notes can only suggest the intense 
interest awakened by the cloisters, cel- 


larium, refectory (dining hall), kitchen, 


calefactory (warming room), chapter 
house, dormitories, ete. When more 
space Was required the stream was 


ingeniously bridged over and the waters 
allowed to find their way through a 
series of tunnels under the buildings. 
Take a position on the rising ground 
south of the Skell, view the valley and 
in imagination people the buildings and 
fields with the white-robed monks and 
the more sombrely clothed lay brethren. 
In the distance ploughmen are turning 
the good brown earth and shepherds 
watch the grazing flocks. Nearer, men 
pass to and fro among the buildings on 
various duties, while through an opening 


Hampshire, north-east corner of cloister, showing entrance door to church and arches 


Founded by King John, 1204 
a glimpse is caught of a monk bending 
intently over some illuminated manu- 
script. The great bell calls to worship and 
presently the gathering procession wends 
its way along the cloister aisles to the 
church. 

Standing, too, on the slope, looking 
down on the picturesque rivulet, the 
vision is conjured up of Robin Hood 


and the Monk engaged in conflict in 
mid-stream. ‘‘Pshaw! mere legend,” 
Says the wiseacre, who would destroy 
every cherished story of romance. 


But see there at 
a foliage-fringed, 


Legend, it may be! 
Fountains to this day 
stone-arched recess known as Robin 
Hood’s Well. Hold your ve 


iconoclasts, and we will keep our simple 


scorn, 


faith, our poetic whimsies. even our 
vain imaginings, for which life is all 
the richer. 

One could not be in Yorkshire and 


ignore York. York would claim a story 
all to itself, but about twenty-five miles 
away is Byland, which well deserves 
its place amongst the chief of the 
Cistercian monasteries. Its early history 
was marked by vicissitudes. Thirteen 


monks, one of them created an abbot, 
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B , row nor Built about 1170. after many vicissitudes. bv monks from Furnes 
went out from Furness in A.D. 1134 Furness, making their sixth and _ final 
to found a new abbey. Within four removal to the site on which are the 
vears their settlement was raided by the present ruins. Marshes were drained, 
Scots and the monks retreated to their woods cleared, and they “built their 


old home. Even as a mother and 
daughter-in-law are seldom happy as 
wimt mustresses In one house, so two 


abbots in one monastery found it hard 
Hence the group fared forth 
again and a new start was made near 
Thirsk. But the site was limited and 
as after the manner of these communities 


to agree. 


their possessions increased rapidly if 
was found necessary to make another 
move. <A place on the right bank of the 
river Rve was found, but unfortunately 
twelve years previously another band 
of Cistercians had settled not so very 
far awav on the left bank of the same 
river. It was soon discovered that 


the other’s bells at all 
which was 


‘onch could hear 
hours of the day and night 
not fitting and could by no means be 
endured.” So the new comers were 
move. Trekking westward 
settled on some 


again on the 
across the moors they 


waste land where they built 2 small 
stone church. But not long did they 
stay, for we find them in 1177, forty- 
three vears after their first exit from 


fair and great church, where God willing, 
they shall prosperously remain for ever.”’ 
gut this pious hope of Abbot Philip 
was frustrated three-and-a-half centuries 
later, when not only the ‘‘fair and great 
church” but also the extensive monastic 
buildings were demolished. 

The ruins of Byland, with many other 
relics of the past, have been taken over 


by H.M. Office of Works as ‘Ancient 
Monuments and Historic Buildings.” 
Under this admirable arrangement the 


debris has been cleared away, judicious 
repairs made, exploration of buried 
buildings earried on and the whole kept 
in good ordet by carefully 
custodians, often returned veterans. 
From Bvland the road ascends a long 
steep hill across the moors to Helmsley 
where is a twelfth century with 
strong defensive earthworks. gut it Is 
five minutes four and a 
clock-watching custodian is adamant. 
That the visitors were from Canada and 
would not be passing that way 
evoked only the emphatic 


sele cted 


east le 


past o'clock 


again 


response 
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Byland Abbey church was floored throughout with green and yellow glazed tiles in geometric p 
The best preserved portion, shown above, is in the south transept 


“The gates are closed at four 
o’clock.”” A few miles further 
a sharp descent brings the 
travellers to Rievaulx. Here the 
courteous uniformed ex-service 
man responds “Yes, sir, four 
o'clock is closing time, but we 
never turn any one away” and, 
spying the cameras, adds, “‘if 
you want to photograph don’t 
feel hurried.”’ Rievaulx, prob- 
ably a corruption of Rye Vale, 
and now locally yelept “Rivers”, 
is beautiful for situation and 
beautiful itself. This was the 
monastery whose bells clashed 
with those of Byland. It wor- 
thily ranks amongst the greatest 
English abbeys. 

Furness Abbey is in Lanca- 
shire, on the borders of the Lake 
District. On the other hand it 
is but a short way from the great 
industrial hive of Barrow-in- 
Furness, thus lying between that 
incarnation of evil, according to 
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Fountains Abbey—The cellarium 
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Rievaulx Abbey—north atsle, looking 


west. 


severley Nichols, an armament 
factory, and that district charac- 
terised by a travelled citizen of 
the U.S.A. as “the loveliest spot 
in the world.” Of which, too, 
said a man with an artistic soul, 
who gained some of his first 
conceptions of beauty when 
studying under John Ruskin, 
and who after spending half-a- 
century in Canada returned to 
visit the homeland, “I never 
hoped to see such beauty this 
side of heaven. I took off my 
hat and walked in silent rever- 
ance.” 

South of this wondrous area 
in a deep valley, called the Vale 
of the Nightshade, stand the 
noble ruins of the abbey of 
Furness, second in extent to 
Fountains but strikingly dif- 
ferent in aspect. The writer, 
when on a visit in the spring 
time, some years earlier,wrote, 








” ns . , ; ; aoe oc , 
The Chapter House of Furness Abbey, Lancashire. Founded 1127 by Stephen (afterwards King of 
England) for Benedictine monks from Normandy. Twenty-four years later the reformed rule of the 


Cistercians was adopted. 
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Furness Abb 


“This valley beautiful begets a 
feeling of peaceful restfulness. The 
brook which skirts the grounds babbles 
musically over its pebbly bed, the rooks 
wheel lazily overhead uttering solemn 
“caws,”” greenfinch and thrush, linnet 
and lark unite in a chorus of minstrelsy. 
The wealth of colour all around, above 
and below, lends en phasis to the dreamy 
enchantment. White and grey cumulus 
clouds subdue the brilliant azure of the 
sky, the carpet of vivid green is patterned 
over with daisies and buttercups. and 
broken here with masses of white garlic 
there with groups of vellow cowslip and 
lemon primrose, and yonder with purple 
haze where blue hyacinth and pink 
ragged-robin blend in luxurious profu- 
sion. Tree and bush mass together in 
every conceivable shade of green, from 
the tender silver of opening bud to the 
sombre tones of pine and cypress, varied 
by the golden brown of young oak and 
the rich colouring of copper beech. In 
the centre of all stand the massive but 
ruins, the red sandstone 
mellowed by centuries of 
and growth of moss and 


picturesque 
stained and 
mildewing age 
lichen.” 


north side of clotste 


Monasticism existed in England fon 


a thousand years or more previous to 
the suppression. Its golden age may 
be reckoned as during the twelfth 


century when the great reforming move- 
ments among the Benedictines occurred, 
out of which sprang first the Cluniae and 
then the Cistercian orders. Before the 
dissolution there were it is stated over 
a thousand monasteries in Britain, 
owning among them one-quarter of the 
whole land. This ownership included 
also. lordship over the and 
possessions of the tenants and vassals, 


persons 


who could neither remove nor marry 
without permission of my lord abbot, 
and who with “their wives, children 
and goods”’ could be disposed of at 
pleasure. Of these conditions glimpses 


obtained from the 
Scott’s “The Monastery” 

Abbot.’ Allowance must be 
the advance in ideas concerning personal 
freedom during the last seven hundred 
vears, and, broadly speaking, the condi- 
tion of villeins under church overlords 
was less onerous than of those under lay 


pages ol 
and ‘“‘The 


made for 


mav be 


barons. 








Meeting New Neighbours 





in an Indian Village 


By Mary Pux Ley 





INETY per cent of the people of 

India live in villages,’” we were 

told when we first landed there. 
So, when my husband and I were given 
the opportunity of spending this last 
winter in camp in the north Indian 
countryside, with a chance to observe, 
and to some degree to experience, some 
part of the life of these “teeming 
millions,’’ we rejoiced and looked forward 
to our two months eagerly. 

We planned to camp near what we 
hoped would be a typical village, fairly 
large, and, because of its position on 
the railway line, the trading centre for 
many small hamlets in the surrounding 
country. We our village, and 
we came, in fear and trembling, wonder- 
ing what our welcome would be and 
hoping at least not to be completely 
ignored. For we knew that we must 
not hurry the Indian villager, but must 
wait for him to make the first advances. 
Luckily we did not have to wait long, 
and, since pitching our camp, we have 
found our life here to be great fun and 
always full of interest. 

Our camping spot ifself leaves little 
to be desired. A deserted threshing- 
floor makes a flat. clean foundation, 
and the dark glossy leaves of two huge 
mango trees give us shade all day long. 


chose 


smell of 


From the freshness and sweet 
the surrounding mustard fields we might 
larm in 


imagine ourselves to be on a 
New York or Ontario, but the small 
wild things round about bring home to 
us very vividly the realisation that we 
are not. This morning we killed a 
scorpion on the floor of the study tent, 
and we find our chickens squabbling for 
the prize of a four-inch centipede, 
scratched out of the dust nearby. The 
trees above us are tenement houses for 
crowds of bright green, red-billed para- 
keets, who squawk at us in a friendly 
way and click their busy bills outside 
the door; and for Indian squirrels, very 
much like western chipmunks, though 
of course their digestions are stronger, 


like those of all living creatures’ in 
India. Strong steel wiring on meat 
safes presents no problem to these 


squirrels; they chewed numerous large 
holes in ours in a very short space of 
time. 

All the birds we see are very showy 
and very noisy. The Indian jay, his 
feathers a brilliant combination — of 
robin’s egg and royal blue, is no excep- 
tion to the rule; his useless chattering 
and rasping regularly breaks our morn- 
ing calm. So too with the sarises, tall 
stork-like creatures, grey with red crests, 


om 
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who stand long hours meditating in the 
fields, and scold us when we disturb 
their peace. In the evening, peafowl 
into the field in front of our 
camp, searching in a dignified way for 
their supper. But they are very shy 
birds, and if they eatch a glimpse of us 
they run for cover immediately. dignity 
forgotten, their long necks and little 
heads shaking in an absurd manner. 
As thev are all regarded as gods and 
no-one ever dares harm them, we cannot 
understand why they should run from 


come out 


men. The belief that peafowl are sacred 
is particularly exasperating, for they 
make very good eating, and were we 
allowed to shoot them we should have 
many fine turkey dinners absolutely 
free. 

We have had great difficulties in 
finding decent drinking water. All our 
water and milk has to be boiled 


thoroug! lv be fore we can drink it, but 
even twenty n inutes’ boiling would not 
have begun to destroy the germs in the 
water from the nearby canal, picturesque 
but by no means clean, which was 
prese nted TO Us by our water coolie on 


the first day. We went in search of 
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a well ourselves and found only a mud 
one, but, as it was in continual use for 
irrigating the fields, we hoped that the 


water would be clean enough, and 
imagined that we had _ solved the 
problem. However, the next day we 


found our waterpots empty, and the 
coolie came to us in great perplexity. 
Because he was a chamar, a tanner, 
and therefore an the high- 
caste owner of the well would not allow 
him to draw water from it. The owner 
stood firm; nothing we said or pleaded 
would change him, until a friend of 
ours among the villagers came to our 
rescue and somehow obtained permis- 
sion for us to take water early in the 
morning, and again at noon, when the 
Brahmin himself was absent. 


outcaste, 


We thought then that the business 
was settled, and drank with csrefree 
spirits. But we were to have a rude 


awakening. A few days later the water 
was quite undrinkable; a large part of 
the earthen wall of the well had fallen 
in, carrying with it several pigeons’ 
nests that had been tucked in its cool 
recesses, and the combination of clay 
and nests added nothing to the zest of 
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ul village home of mud bricks with 
a tiny lamp 1s 





he great Hindu 


placed in every niche and the village becomes a 


a thatched roof. 


miniature Broadway 


our drinking. So we set out again and 
found another well, full of very dingy 
water it is true, but we determined not 
to be squeamish and to accustom 
ourselves to using it for baths at least. 
We made up our minds to have water 
for the table brought from the station 
well which is famous for its purity. 
Sometimes we suffer for its popularity, 
as other people draw water from it 
and often use leather buckets, 
which, to keep pliable, they anoint with 
grease from the castor oil plant. This 
habit gives the water the unmistakeable, 
familiar taste of that unpleasant herb, 
but this can be endured in the interests 
of cleanliness. 

The water question settled, our one 
fear was that our camp would be too 
far from the village. Though we could 
mud walls and thatched 
across the fields, we had heard that the 
Indian farmer disliked unnecessary exer- 
tion, and we feared that no-one would 
be bothered to make this ten minutes’ 
walk away from the village merely to 
But we had underestimated the 


too, 


see its roofs 


see us. 


villagers’ friendliness and curiosity. They 
came by ones and twos in a continual 
stream, so that during the first few days 
we had scarcely time to eat, and never 
a moment for reading or meditation 
from dawn till sunset. Perhaps at 
first they suspected us of being govern- 
ment servants and hoped that, by being 
polite to us, and painting an exaggerated 
picture of their woes, something material 
might be gained. ‘Look, Sahib,”’ they 
would say, “‘the farmer’s lot is a sad 
one. We are all dying of hunger and 
our children are naked.’’ Some 
came with annoying flattery, saying 
that we were “king people’ and they 
were but slaves, and offering us the 
meat of their bodies should we demand 
it. We put an end to these protesta- 
tions, explaining that, as my husband’s 
work was to teach certain matters to city 
students, and as he was new to Indian 
ways, he had merely learn 
how things really were. 

The village headman arrived the first 
morning, a fine figure of a man, and 
full of his own importance. He brought 


also 


come to 
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n, dress n their shining white veils and bright coloured skirts, will trudge happily back}to 

from mark rrying thetr children and bundles along the sandy tracks. If they chance 

n on the road, ti ul hurriedly pull their veils forward over their faces, but the greater 
par vill walk vun thetr faces uncovered 


Some typu al S¢ hoolbovs 





along a copy of the law which gives him 
and a few associates power to try small 
cases and make rulings on village 
cleanliness and health, hoping to 
impress us with his influential position. 
But his own estimate of his worth is 
not that of the rest of the village. for 
we found afterwards that he was such 
a rogue that the villagers one and all 
preferred to take their quarrels to the 
higher officials in the county towns. 
As to the village sanitation, he obviously 
is not much concerned with it for the 
simple reason that there is none. The 
only house without a pool of stagnant 
filth outside it is that of the petty 
rajah who owns the village. This is 
built on a hill and has an excellent 
drainage system, one open trench which 
runs down the hill and empties itself 
in the main street of the village. The 
headman’s only other claim to fame is 
the scholastic prowess of his son, of whom 
he proudly says ‘Entrance fail ho 
gaya,’ good Hindustani for ‘He failed 
in the High School entrance exam.” 
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From among all our visitors some have 
become our special friends. There is 
our neighbour Moti, ‘‘neighbour’’ be- 
cause his fields border our camp, and 
he often spends his days working there; 
tall, thin, voluble, full of his hardships, 
but enjoying life in spite of them, and 
even because of them he relates them 
with such gusto. He often drops in 
on his way from job to job, and, I am 
sure, wonders at the idleness of the 
Sahib who spends so much time sitting 
before a table and tapping at his 
“machine”. Just across the road is 
another special friend, Hukm = Singh. 
He comes out from the village in the 
early morning and sits all day beneath 
i tree chopping up fodder for his cattle. 
He is an old feeble man, and the dry 
corn stalks are tough and there are 
many of them, so he weleomed ow 
sojourn as an excuse for breaking the 
monotony of his days. Every now and 
then he drops in to discuss the advan- 
tages of an improved plough that we 
have asked about, or to pour into oul 


sympathetic ears a tale of the infamies 
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Selling grain in th 
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of the bribe collecting ‘‘patwari,” the 
village accountant He loves most to 


arrive just aiter oul mail and to get us 


to tell him where all our letters are 
from, and to deseribe their substance 
It there is one Irom America’ or 
England, or now and then a great 
excitement a cable from abroad, the 
visit is well worth while. and he goes 


back to his work with food for thought 
for the day, and a satisfying feeling of 
being in touch with the world of affairs. 

We have had ample chance to see 
the sad influence of village polities. The 
two men we have grown most fond of, 
and whom we think most trustworthy, 
are leaders of opposed village parties 
and at law with each other, and, though 
they give little sign of their unfriend- 
liness in front of us, yet the atmosphere 
becomes very chilly if they happen to 
another in our camp. One, 


meet one 





stocky, reserved, rather wistful, always 
willing to go for a walk with us and be 
asked innumerable 
pected of being the district constable’s 
informer and right-hand man. The 
other, very cheery, very frank, has been 
in prison several times because of his 
political activities, and is therefore not 
inclined to sympathise with the supposed 
representative of law and order. We 
are very fond of his bright way of 
talking and feel that he is perhaps the 
one man really desirous of progress in 
the village. He has so far repudiated 
caste restrictions as to hold a class for 


Sus- 


questions, Is 


teaching outcastes to read and write, 
and this in spite of being a Brahmin 
and of knowing that such behaviour 
would seandalise his orthodox friends. 


Neither has he any objections to eating 
with us as have most high-caste vil- 
lagers, for at teatime the other day he 
ate our week’s supply of fruit at one 
sitting. He always 
“brother” and “sister,” 
force of the Hindustani is 
translation. This manner of 
expresses not only his friendliness but 
also his whole philosophy of life, that 
all men are born brothers and that, 
though there is no room for excessive 
politeness in his scheme of things, all 
people should be greeted with love. If 
some Hindustani words lose force when 
translated into English, it is also true 
that in some cases an English word adds 
tremendous weight and impressiveness. 
This at least is the belief of another 
cheerful, though poverty-stricken, cul- 


addresses us as 
but the friendly 
lost in the 
address 


tivator, who is never tired of telling 
us how he went “insolvent,” letting the 
English word roll out with terrific 
emphasis and pride, as if the mere 


application of such a magnificent ad- 
jective immediately rendered his con- 
dition enviable. 


But the only man in the district who 


has actually adopted us, and identified 
himself completely with us, is the 
village idiot. His name, Mast Ram, 
means “Gentleman at large.”’ He is 
an enormous person, unshaven and 
ragged, almost always with a staff in 


his hand and a dog or two at his heels. 
He reminds us of pictures of John the 
Baptist in the wilderness beyond Jordan. 


The story goes that he used to be a 
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suce ssful 
into the 
who took 


professional wrestler, such a 
that he = struck 
hearts of his fellow villagers, 
counsel] together and conspired to feed 
him a certain drug, the effect of which is 
eatel simple and stupid 


one terrol 


to make the 


for the rest of his life. If the story Is 
true, and his powerful build supports 
the tale and if his was a_ bellicose 
nature before, then certainly the poison 
has worked a vast change, for he is 
now essentially friendly sweet-natured, 


generous If ever he 
fives it away at 


ind unreasonably 
is given monev he 
once, and has hO POssesslons besides the 


His habit has 


villager, 


clothes he stands up in. 


been to go from villager to 


taking a meal from one, shelter from 
another a coat trom a third, and so on 


but he is not a great drain on the 
community for his wants are few. In 
sympathy with the village custom, we 
had a rough homespun shirt made for 
him, and ever he has established 
himself as our watchdog, 
Irom the village every evening to crouch 
beside the fire as our bath water heats, 
weird himself before 
down for the night. He 
while we are at 


since 


coming out 


singing songs to 


he les sings 
iain in the 


breakfast, short scraps tor oul approval, 


Morning 


calling out “‘How’s that, Sahib?” after 
each 

His complete childishness was dem- 
onstrated when. a few davs ago, on the 


bitten in the 


station platform, he was 
hand bv a mad dog In spite ol the 
uivice of the whole village, he flats 


retTuses To oto an anti-rabie eentre Tol 


uo 


treatment He has been bitten many 
times before, he Saivs and has neve 
bothered and still he is all right: there 


worry? We 


his danger, and 


Is no pain; why cannot 


convince him of have 


at last had to write to the police asking 


them to look after him. We did get 


as Tar as persuading him to go to the 
city one morning, bought him his 
ticket one way only, and gave him 
four annas—about eight cents—with 


which to buy food for the day; but on 
frightened at the 
sight of the CIty that he 
“bummed a ride’ on the next train 
home, and spent all the money we had 


arriving he was so 
policemen 


back 


given him on candies for us. 
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childlik ian \W were 


Besides this 


hot long In getting to know the 


vouth of th Village Qne alternoon., 
while still comparative strangers, we 
ventured into the market aftei school 


hours, and were immediately surrounded 


by crowds of interested small boys. 
The thought struck us that it was a 
pity that thev should have nothing 
better to do in thei free time than hang 
about the bazaar, and on the spur of 
the moment we bought a ball. That 


ball was the svmbol of our doom. One 
and all followed us back to 
where a rather amateurish 
was soon in full swing, and 
our camp 
Later ‘‘car- 


camp, 
game ol 
“carricket”’ 
from that 
became a daily institution. 


evening games at 


ricket’’ was given up in favour of base- 
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ball, which became immediately popular, 


since so manv more bovs could take an 


active part at one time What though 
our equipment consisted only ina 
flat bit of wood and a tennis ball: 
what though our bases were marked 


hollows in the ground 
thornbushes: vet the 
more than 


irregularly by 
or by convenient 
enthusiasm and 
made up tol the lack of a proper diamond 
and an orderly game The teams looked 


spontaneity 


extremely odd in their torn shirts and 
“dhotis,”” the sheet-like garment that 
takes the place of trousers, and thei 


little boat-shaped caps, but in spite of 
differences in clothes we are convinced 
that small bovs are the same the world 
over. We introduced 
pitching, and were amazed at the way 
favour. In fact, it 
fathers and uncles 
soon got elbowed 
Indian cultivator 


also horseshoe 
immediate 
attracted so many 
that the bovs very 
to one side while the 


it won 


tried his skill at the good old western 
game. 
The women of the village we find 


much shyer and harder to talk to than 
the men, as their outlook is so limited. 
Occasionally thes help the men in the 


fields, or cut fodder, and those whose 
husbands are weavers or tailors often 
work hard at the familv trade sul 
for the most part their life consists in 
having babies, and cooking the usually 
very simple food for the familv; in then 


they 
shyness we 


spare time, of course, ZOssIp. 
Remembering their 
greatly pleased one day when our first 
women visitors came to call. We heard 
their high voices across the fields, and 
then, as they came nearer, the swish 
of many full skirts and a great jingling 
and clanking of the their 
wrists and ankles. They always come 
in large numbers for company, and for 
support; it is a tremendous 
leave the shelter of the 
village and walk out into the fields to 
visit a strange Memsahib. Children of 
all ages come too, swarming about thei 
skirts or carried on their swinging hips. 
They descend on us in a body, the bare 
brown children climbing over our chairs 
and as if they were their own, 
though probably not one of their homes 
boasts any furniture other than a rough 
rope bed. The mothers by preference 
sit on the ground. Some are contented 


were 


bangles on 


moral 
venture to 


stools 
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and savy nothing, but 
most of them ask question after question, 


merely to stare 
ilways personal and often rather embar- 
They want to know all about 
my clothes, what I have on under my 
under my skirt, how far up my 
stockings go. Families vie with clothes 
for interest. How many children have 
1? Where are my mother and father? 
What is my husband’s pay The exist- 
ied woman is to them 
a complete enigma, another evidence 
of the madness of western civilisation. 
When an unmarried friend of ours, a 
little older than I, came out to stay with 
us they were very much puzzled. Some 
of them at first supposed her to be my 
mother, while others took her for my 
daughter. We finally decided that to 


rassing 


blouse 


» 


ence of an unmari 


simplify matters she would have to 
pose as my younger sister. Their im- 
mediate reaction when we announced 
this relationship was to ask when I 


Was going to arrange for her marriage. 

The little girls are often very pathetic. 
I tried to get some of them to play ball 
with me one day, but they shyly and 
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They did hot 


determinedly — refused 


know what to do with the ball. They 
make ¢ yww-dung eakes for fuel instead 
of mud pies, and carry their little 
brothers and. sisters about on then 
hips instead of plaving with dolls. 


There is a school for girls in the village, 


but only up to the fourth class, well 
below the standard required for High 
School entrance, and, though many 
little girls go and read for one or two 


vears, even during that short space they 
are very casual about their attendance: 
the smallest excuse serves to keep them 
away. The school itself is a 
affair and very few of the 

women can read or write. 

We find Sunday sometimes rathei 
trving; in tents we are so much at the 
merey of visitors. It is 
to cower inside, terrified 
make the slightest move, for our guests 
simply squat and wait determinedly till 
we repent of our deeeitfulness and come 
out. If we explain that Sunday is ow 
day of rest, they nod happily and think 
to themselves, “Day of Then 


recent 
married 


useless for us 


to breathe or 


») 
rest 








JSS ( 


the Sahib is more free than usual to 
talk to us of this and that.” But, 
though our continual, inescapable stream 
of visitors may exhaust us, it certainly 
fills our days with colour and interest. 
It is great fun making friends with them 


all, and to hear a cheery ‘Sahib, 
sulaam’’ shouted across the evening 
fields when we go out for a walk: or, 


when the time for the sugar cane pressing 
arrives, to be weleomed by the groups 
of people around the presses In the midst 


of the fields. The juice Is extracted 
from the sugar- 
cane by a press 


turned by bul- 
locks, and then 
is boiled in three 
large open bowls 
and 


set to cool 


on a stone slab, 
where it solid- 
ifies into the 
Indian country- 
side substitute 
for sugar, a sort 
of eandified 
molasses. The 
occasion is one 
lor great jollity, 
and many 


friends from the 
village collect in 
the appointed 
place lol eandy 
and 
tion. 


COnVersa- 
We 


to join in 


love 
and 
are glad to find 
that 
ul- 


something 
we can eat 
hesitatingly, foi 


the solidifving 
molasses is much 
Too hot to ap- 


peal to the flies 
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food. 


which swarm over most village 
Once the sugarmaker insisted on wrap- 
ping our molasses in a bit of newspaper, 
a concession to the Sahib people who 
like to keep their food covered. We 
were grateful for the kind thought, but 
were very careful not to eat the part 
that had touched the rather dingy paper. 


Sugar-pressing, weddings with their 
bright tawdry decorations and noisy 


music, and the various religious festivals 
make up the sum total of the villagers’ 
distractions. Theirs is a miserable life, 
at a bare sub- 

level, 
with disease and 
climate and pet- 
t\ oppression to 
fight against. 
Nevertheless, as 
we sit In our 
arte. 
hear 


sistence 


eamp 

dark, we 
loud singing In 
the surrounding 
hamlets. It is 
the villagers 
practising for 
Holi, the spring 
festival, an oecca- 
sion for special 
celebration 
among the farm- 


ers, and we 
realise as we 
listen to their 
Songs Comme: 
across the 
moonlit fields 
that the villag- 
ers do find = it 


possible to rise 
above their mis- 
fortunes, and to 
keep cheerful in 
spite of adver- 
ity. 


ller from 


drawing we 








Canada’s Northernmost Island 


By Wirtrrip EccLeston 


LLESMERE Island has an are: 
about equivalent to that of England 
and Scotland and a 


permanent population of less than ten 


combined, 


people The present inhabitants 
COnsIsSt Of two Mounted Police and 4 
couple of famihes of Eskimos. The 


xtreme northern tip is only 470 land miles 
the north pole, and was used by 
dash for the 


Tro 
Peary in his” successful 
Pole in April 1909. 
Although Ellesmere Island its so poor 
rn population and has no great economic 


value so far 


as is known at 
Ss Supe rblv rich in historical association. 
ringed with famous names. 
Baffin in 1616 was the first 
sight it. Sir John Franklin's 
passed within a few 
south-west eorner., Its 
explored — by 
Franklin. Lieutenant 
Fort 
tip, in 
observations fo 
the United States in the first ‘‘Inter- 
Polar Yea The following 
spring all but six of Greely’s men perished 
on Pim Island, when the 


present, it 


Its coasts are 
William 
nan to 
expedition 
ourney of its 

first 
parties looking fon 
\. W. Greely 


neal The northern 


houi s 


coust wis search 
Conger, 
ISS1-S3, 


occupied 
making meteorological 


national 


t Camp Clay 


reliet =hips failed to reach Fort Conger 
with supplies. Charles Francis Hall's 
( xpecdition in the Polaris charted the 
east COUuSsT Ol Kllesmere from Bache 
Peninsula to its northern limits, and 


when the Polaris the following October 
crushed in the ice, nineteen 
and children, left on an ice 
Hoe, drifted about at the mere, of the 
seven and 
when rescued were ona steadily diminish- 
ing ieberg off Newfoundland, 1300 miles 
south The stout old Fram, which, 
with Sverdrup and Nansen aboard, had 
but reeently been allowed to freeze in, 
ind drift over the top ol the earth in an 


men, 


Wis 
Women 
months 


elements foi 


nearly 


attempt to sail past the North Pole, 
eame to Ellesmere Land in 1899 and 
wintered four times in as many places 
along her coast. Sverdrup’s” men, 


Seandinavians all, made Ellesmere Land 
their home for four vears, charting all 
the west coast, hunting bear and polar 


oxen, enjoying all hardships in typical 
Norse fashion, greeting every new peril 
with 

The roll of heroic names continues right 


a jest. 


to the present. Peary wintered there 
several times. Donald MacMillan, by 
land and air, covered thousands of 
miles and added nine new islands to 
the map. Byrd and MaeMillan flew 


several times over the centre of Ellesmere. 
Atte) the occupation of Bache Peninsula 
post by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in 1926, Sergeant (later Inspector 
A. H. Joy and _ his made 
sledge patrols not one whit less coura- 
than those made 
explorers and 


SUCCEeSSOrs 
veous ol successful 
earliet by professional 
SCIENTISTS. 

Ellesmere Island is the farthest 
land in the world, except for a 
the northern capes of Greenland. 
extend a few miles. still the 
Pole. Unlike Greenland the 
whole central portion of which ts buried 
beneath a perpetual many 
feet thick, Ellesmere Island is compara- 
tively ice-free and is fairly rich in game 
This is true even of the extreme north, 
less than 500 miles away from the Pole 
There Is 


north 
lew ol 
which 
close! to 


however, 


ce Cup 


i popular misconception that 


the farther north one travels the more 
extreme the climate. This is not true 
either of Ellesmere Island or of Green- 
land. The interior and southern parts 
are, In tact, intensely cold. Just below 
Bache Peninsula in the wintel ol 
IS9S-9, Sverdrup’s party encountered 
the coldest 24 hours that veteran 
Arctic explorer had ever experienced. 
Peary, a few miles north, reeorded 
67 degrees below zero, and lost seven 


ol his toes by frost-bite and subsequent 
amputation. While wintering in Goose- 
fiord, in the extreme south-west of 
Ellesmere Island, an annual mean 
temperature ol about two below zero 

Fahrenheit was workedout by Sverdrup. 
This is about three degrees colder than 


the average recorded — at the coldest 
spot in Siberia and indicates that 
sometimes, at least, Ellesmere Island 
holds the unenviable record of being 


SQ 
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the coldest spot in the north Polar 
regions At the extreme north of both 
Ellesmere Island and Greenland the 
adjacent Polar Ocean, parts of it 
extremely deep, modify the 
extreme temperatures, 

The existence of coal beds at Water- 
course Bay, near the site of Fort Conger, 
and in Coalfiord, in one of the southern 
peninsulas, point back to a pre-historic 
era when the climate was tropical or 
Fossilized trunks of trees 
than a vard in diameter were 
discovered at the later point, by 
Baumann and Stolz, of the Sverdrup 
expedition. 

That in more recent years Ellesmere 
Island enjoveda climate more favourable 
for human beings than it does at present 


seem to 


semi-tropical. 
more 


would seem to be indicated by the 
numerous Eskimo remains scattered 
along the coast. Ancient tent rings, 
meat cellars, traps and winter houses 
“plainly showed,” as Sverdrup says, 
“that these countries also had once been 
inhabited.” 

“What has become of them?” the 


Norwegian explorer asks. ‘‘Have they 


regions ? 


migrated southward to milder 
Or did they fight out a hopeless struggle 


against the cold and the crushing 
darkness of the winter night, until they 
all succumbed to the great enemy 
who knows no mercy ?” 

These questions still 
answered. Greenland 
Ellesmere Island almost 
and two or three families 
attach themselves to the police posts, 
but there is no trace anywhere else on 
the island of the tribes which indubitably 
once made Canada’s northernmost island 
their permanent home. 

The Arctic Expedition of 1922 reported 
having found at Craig Harbor a small 
willow with a diameter not much greater 
than a quarter of an inch, but with this 
exception the whole island may be said 
to be treeless. It is not. of course, 
without vegetation of other sorts. The 
botanist of the Sverdrup Expedition 
found about a hundred species of what 
he calls ‘‘vascular plants”’ and estimated 
that at least 400 kinds of lower plants, 
including lichens, fungi, freshwater 
algae, were native to Ellesmere and 


remain un- 
Eskimos Visit 
every summer, 
commonly 
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adjacent islands. Grasses, shrubs and 
moss In a few sheltered areas might even 
luxuriant, the 
being found in a carpet a foot thick not 
far from the winter quarters of the 
Fram in Goosefiord, on the south-west 
corner of Ellesmere. Such vegetation is 
ol course exceptional, and 


be deseribed as 


over large parts of the 
island virtually no plant- 
growth exists. What there 


Is however, suffices to 
niaintain an animal = life 
which is surprisingly varied 
and plentiful) considering 
the geographical location. 

Chief in importance of 
the animals is the musk-ox 


Ovibus moschatus) which 
oams Ellesmere Islana in 
herds as large as thirty 


or forty animals. “The musk- 
ox,’ observed Edvard Bay. 
logist of the Sverdrup Expedition,’ is 
pre-eminently the noblest game of the 
polar lands.” Their mode of defence 
against all comers, the most dangerous 
in the animal world being wolves 
hunting in packs, is to form a square 


ZOO0O- 


latter 
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with the cows and calves in the centre. 
If this square is attacked, the bulls 
take turns in leaving the square and 
making a sally after their assailants, 
the square being closed in after them. 
If their numbers are reduced by attack 
they will close up the square and fight 


R.C.M.P. posts on Ellesmere Island 
















to the last animal. Even 
wolves are seldom a match 
for these beasts, and though 
the huskies of the explorers 
and Mounted Police 
rageously attack them on 
opportunity, they 

always do so at their peril. 

An encounter which Isach- 

sen, the cartographer with 

Sverdrup, had with them 

while securing the fall's 
meat a few miles from the 
Fram’s winter quarters well illustrates 
this: “The biggest of the oxen took its 
stand about fifty paces in the van, and 
began the fight alone. Three of Isachsen’s 
dogs went straight for it. The first of 
them was ‘Snipa’. The ox ran its horns 
right through the animal, behind the 


cou- 


every 


supply of 
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shoulder, and tossed it several vards into 
the air. Before ‘Snipa’ came down again 
the next dog Was on the ox’s horn and 
the moment afterward number three 
The two first were as dead as thev could 
be; only the third survived.” 

The caribou, or reindeer, is much less 
common than the musk-ox, and appears 
to be able to survive the long winte 
only with the greatest difficultv. The 
few animals shot by hunters in the past 
seem invariably to have been reduced 
to skin and bone, and to have been 
easy prey for the wolves. 

The Arctic hare is the commonest 
animal. It has the striking characteristic 
of running long distances on its hind 
legs, like a kangaroo. The lemming 
Mvodes torquatus) is also common, 
although much more retiring than the 
hare. The ermine is to be found all 
over Ellesmere Island Both wolves and 
Arctic foxes are freely encountered. 
They are, it would appear, hard put to 
it through the long winters to maintain 
life, and the latter often become des- 
perate, though, according to Bay. there 
is no evidence they would attack man. 





1 the west coast of Ellesmere 


From Sverdrup’ s Ve Land.”’ 
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Phe polar bear is an ice animal, not 
i land animal, and Is Common on the 
shores ol ellesmere Island. The coming 
of civilized man with high powered 
rifles has intimidated this ‘sovereign 
of the polar ice’ but it is. still quite 
capable of coming to grips with an 
inwarv explorer, especially during the 
long polar night 

Ellesmere Island is the habitat of 
only one singing bird, the snow bunting. 
The evr faleon. the snowy owl, and the 
raven are more or less plentiful. The 
ptarmigan is the chief game bird until 
the brent YOoOOse ATTIVeS, about the end 
of Mav. The latter leaves again for the 
south as soon as the fjords begin to 
lTreeze ove! usually late in \ugust. 
The eider-duck is extremely common. 
(iulls, terns, skuas, kittiwakes, long-tailed 
duck, red-throated diver, sandpipers, 
ituks and fulmars are seen along the 
coast of Ellesmere Island, and during 


the briet summer collect) in deafening 





flocks at favourite breeding grounds 
Th by arded seal and the ringed seal, 
the harpel seal, the bladder nose and T] Svendsen cross. Fram H 


the common seal are all to be found in ] 
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the waters adjacent to Ellesmere Island. 
The walrus is highly valued by explorers 
and police patrols because it provides 


them with plentiful dog-feed. The 
Greenland whale has long ago been 
exterminated, but the narwhal and the 
white whale still frequent the waters 
about Ellesmere. 

Fish life, however, is very scanty, 
both in salt and fresh water. Insects 


are morecommon. Butterflies and moths, 
bees and flies were observed in numbers 
by the Sverdrup Expedition. The 
mosquito manages to. survive the 
extremity even of that climate, although 
it is not sO Common as in more southern 
regions. The with Sverdrup 
noted seven kinds of spiders, craneflies, 
and a multitude of lower marine animals 
recovered by dredging. 

As already intimated, Ellesmere 
Island possesses the doubtful honour of 
the coldest spots on the 
earth’s surface. Like all regions within 
the Arctic circle, it enjovs the ‘Midnight 
Sun’ but pays for it by a long Arctic 
night. At Fram’s Haven, near the 
present police post of Bache Peninsula, 
the Sverdrup Expedition in 1898 caught 


ZO le wrist 


being one of 


Peninsula, 


Ellesmere Island 


its last sight of the sun on October 16th. 
“For vet a few days we were able to 
see a faint light on the highest mountains 
at noon —a suspicion of dawn in the 
south, which told us that there was still 
life to be found somewhere in the world. 
Then, even that was had 
entered on the great night.”’ 

Four months later the light returned. 
“By the twilight became 
stronger, and in the middle of February” 
writes Sverdrup, “‘we saw the first flush 
of sun above the mountains round us. 
It was like drinking in life with our eves.”’ 

The coming of the sun does not, 
however, on Ellesmere Island, mean the 
arrival of warmer weather. 


gone; we 


degrees 


immediate 


Indeed the minimum temperature one 
winter was recorded on March 19th. 
Temperature at Fram Haven, near 
Bache Peninsula, did not rise above 


freezing point until May 13th. By that 
time, of course, the sun is shining 24 
hours of the day, and the thaw begins 
to be rapid. However, the maximum 
for May of that vear was about 37 
degrees Farhenheit, and for June 49 
degrees, and even in June 10 degrees of 
frost were registered on occasion. Judging 
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from the four-vear record of the Fram 
expedition, frost occurs normally in 
every month of the vear, although in 
July the freezing point may be barely 
reached on the coldest night. 

Usually by the first week in 
vegetation in Ellesmere Land 
to make headway, and first 
are seen. How rapidly flowers arrive 
when the weather permits is related by 
Simmons, botanist of the Sverdrup 
Expedition, who relates that a tempera- 
ture above freezing was first recorded 
in 1901 on the ISth of June. Four days 
later ‘Saxifraga oppositifolia,’ the earliest 
flowering plant of was 
in blossom. Simmons only found one 
othe: species of plant in flower by the 
end of June, but he happened to be 
working in a fiord which suffered that 
year a backward season. Normally by 
the end of June many plants are in 
blossom. 

July is the 


June 
begins 


blossoms 


those regions, 


most exciting month in 


that polar country. All the time under 
normal weather conditions, the snow 
continues to disappear from the land, 


and the ice from the fiords and the 


briet 
the grey 


until, for two or three 
weeks, the blue of water and 
brown of the rocks vary the monotonous 
icv landscape of the other eleven months. 
The birds are active, butterflies and bees 
buzz around, the inhabitants are able 
to disrobe themselves for a while from 
their cumbersome winter clothing 


coasts, 


The first two weeks in August provide 
the best opportunity for navigating 


the nearby waters, since the old ice ts 
crumbling, and the new ice has not 


formed 
begin again 
September as 


By the end of August the frosts 
and by the middle of 
much as twenty-five oi 
thirty degrees of frost mav be encounter- 
ed. On August 22nd, 1SS3, 
Wilde of the Vantic, one of 
relief ships, thus deseribed the weather 
at Upernivik, which is several degrees 
south of Ellesmere: ‘The short summet 
of this high latitude (is 
weather having 
having become 


Commande) 
Creely’s 


at an end, the 


changed, vegetation 


brown and withered, 


the birds having departed with then 
voung, ice and frost forming each 
night the intervals of good weather 





Chief in importance of the animals 


is the musk-ox which roams Ellesmere 


Island in herds I irve 


as thirt vy or forty head. 
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becoming rarer, and the autumn gales 
being liable to set In at anv time.” 
\side from the temperature, the 
climate of Ellesmere Island is not partic- 
ularly Winds are frequent 
and of high velocity; for every clear day 
usually three or four which 
The total precipitation, 


agreeable. 


there are 


ure overcast. 


however, is small. The record obtained 
by the Sverdrup Expedition was as 
low as three or four inches a year, snow 


and mist being converted to rainfall by 
the usual formula. This compares with 
“precipitation of 206-30 inche In 
Ontario, and of 15 inches even in the 
driei parts ol the 

The Canadian Government occupied 
Kllesmere Island by building 
Harbour post in 1922, on the south-east 
extremity, near Sverdrup’s second winter 
harbour. The post was named after 
J. D. Craig, officer in charge of the 
1922 Arctic Expedition. Four vears later 
Bache Peninsula post was established 
240 miles northward. From 1926. to 
1933 the latter post was contimuously 
occupied by the Mounted Police, and 


prairie. 


( ‘aig 





it was from that point the late Inspector 
A. H. Jov earried out his famous 
northern pat rols to the Sverdrup Islands 

The annual Arctic expeditions sub- 
sequent to 1926 found the navigation 
of Smith Sound and the waters adjacent 
to Bache Peninsula extremely difficult, 


if not impossible. Both in 1931 and 1932 


thes were forced to land supplies for 
the post at Kane Basin, 20 miles south. 
It was decided for the time being to 
close Bache post and re-open Craig 
Harbour Wireless messages to this 
effect were ¢ mveved to © poral Stall- 


worthv, in charge at Bache Peninsula, 
in the spring of 1955 and when th 
Vasco pie enalled at Craig Harbow 


months late 


several Stallworthy and 
there, having 
patrolled down from Bache after having 
locked up the latter The three 


police officers, having spent three vears 


his two associates were 


post. 


without seeing a white man at. the 
most northerly settlement in the world, 
were glad enough to come out to eiviliza- 


tion for a vear. 
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Where the East Begins 


By Emity KENDALL WHEELDON 


of 


a good 


YDNEY, the chief 


Breton, situated on 


CITY Cape 


Har- 


bour”’ as the Eneyelopaedia Bri- 
tannica has if that is the town as one 
first sees it. A modern, busy, interesting 


sort of place, but historic, too, with just 
that touch of the old added that lends 
a certain charm — algaegreen spires of 
stone churches silhouetted against skies 
darkened by smoke from very modern 
coal piers and blast furnaces. 


And the harbour. too, is suggestive 
both of old and new. a loveliness un- 
changing from the beginning of time, 


and a meeting place for ships that comb 
the seven seas in search of the world’s 
commerce. Freighters from Europe; a 
tramp from Palestine or New Zealand; 
another carrving rails to fricea; heavy 
capacity with from Wabana 
and limestone from Newfoundland. Giant 
colliers swing at anchor in the stream, 
high out of the water, waiting their 
turns at the piers to load and be off 
again at top speed for the St. Lawrence; 
a British cruiser in for bunkers; a French 


boats ore 


battleship down from St. Pierre, her 
crew eager, gesticulating, expressing as 
only sons of the Gallic race can, their 


exuberance of JOV at being once again in 
port. Perhaps one may glimpse a hos- 
pital-ship bound for the good Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell’s mission in Labrador; or again, 
a stray from the codfishing fleet 
the Grand Banks. A swordfisher comes 
reeling and staggering up the harbour, 
drunkenly topheavy with her masthead 
lookout and the harpoonist the 
howsprit; and a gray sailing vessel with 
Prince Edward 
weatherbeaten 
they wrinkle 
while 


on 


rom 
blackened, 

noisily 
the 


oats 
Island, 
sails flapping 
downward from 
drops anchor. 
(Cruising the 
Breton Island, exploring its wide 
glimpsing perhaps a little of the witchery 
of woodland streams and wide-bosomed 


Ol] potatoes 
her 
as 
mast she 
waters of Cape 
bays, 


eonust 


lakes, his eager, nervous fingers busy 
with maps and charts, Major Joseph 
Frederick Wallet DesBarres, newly ap- 


pointed Governor by His Majesty King 


George III, came at last to a great 
landlocked harbour and rested in his 
search. 

Here he built a CITY or the begin- 
ning Of a City and named it after the 
Colonial Secretary Lord Sydney. There 
had been other names for the place 
before the British settlement. ‘“‘Cibou’’ 
the redmen had ealled = it In then 
soft tongue, a sweet, musical word 
meaning “a rivet! Later it was re- 
named saie d’Espagnol.”” Then the 


struggle between the French and British 
for the island and the fall of Louisbourg 


the great walled fortress out on its 
bleak rocky promontory and the con- 
queror setting his flag with the crosses 


on headland and hilltops where the lilies 
of France had flown. And when the 
island became British, Desbarres had 
built the little town, at first hardly more 
than a group ol huts, then a village with 
barracks for soldiers and the rambling, 
low-walled CG;overnment House where he 
lived himself. 

Crude and 


rough as the place was 


the settlers managed to transplant 
something of an old-world atmos- 
phere to Svdney One senses it a little 


even today, with the honking ot motol 
in the and a 
industry belching long black plumes of 
smoke into the sky that indescribable 
something of a bygone day; 
fancies goldbraid, a the 
glint sunlight the 
clinking spurs of a dashing voung blade 
of a hundred vears ago. 

Tales have handed g 
tesque, droll, often sad, but In 
way revealing a little of the pattern ¢ 
lifeasit was lived: the eagerly-sought-for 
joys in intercourse, with dark 
forest wall and relentless seas on every 
side; revealing, that touch 
nature which makes men of all genera- 


cars streets great 


one almost 


scarlet coat. 


ol on a scabbard 


been down, 


vTO- 
each Is 


social 


Too, oft 


tions kin. The spectacle of a God- 
fearing and law-revering old = military 
governor, his sense of duty and high 


office heavy on him, threatening to train 
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the cannon from Barracks Point on two 
youths (sons of a prominent family) who 
were desecrating the Sabbath by skating, 
instead of walking home sedatels acTOss 
the harbour ice 

The shivery eeriness, not of hob- 
goblins and witches but of a ghostly 
Visitation vouched for bv several 
reliable witnesses arouses more than 
skeptical amusement, since the “Wryn- 
vard Ghost Storv’”’ has become a vener- 
able tradition Two young officers 
Wvynvard and Sherebrooke, were to- 
gethe in the latt rs room onan ¢ letober 
afternoon in the vear 1795. Suddenly, 
Sherebrooke noticed a voung man stand- 
ing in the doo VAZINg with a strange 
fixed stare at Lieutenant Wynyard. 
Not only did the stranger appear ill 
and distrait, but to further add to the 
generally unaccountable atmosphere, 
despite the ehill of the dav, the new- 
comer was dressed in only the scantiest 
garments, such as might be looked for 
in the tropics Wrvynvard, his attention 
being attracted displaved greatest emo- 
tion as the apparition, Tol such it appears 
to have been, walked slowly through the 
room and disappeared In an Inner 


chamber from which there was no other 
outlet save the one door from the sitting 


room. 

“My brother’ Wynyard cried, but a 
frienzied search of the empty chamber 
failed to reveal trace of the vouthful 
army officer whose regiment at that 
time was believed to be in India. 

A complete record was made of thi 
occurrence, and, after a long winter and 
late ice-choked spring had drawn them- 
selves to an end, communication was 
once more established with the outside 
world and in summer a letter came 
telling that on the very day and hou 
of the mysterious appearance Lieutenant 
Wvynvard’s favourite brother had died 
in India. 

Have it as vou will; a relic of darkest 
superstition, or, some natural but as 
vet unrevealed law of the universe, 
telepathy, long range mental photo- 
graphy. After all, perhaps it is as well 
that there are still a few things left to 
wonder at in this age of radio and 
wirephotos! 

ven in its infaney, perhaps because 
it was a government town, Svydnev 
escaped many of the primitive crudities 





VR 
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associated with frontier settlements. 
Rough and inconventient it undoubtedly 
was, but the people who came brought 
with them, and faithfully preserved, a 
certain culture from across the Atlantic 
and from the rebelling states whence 
they fled at the end of the American 
Revolution; a culture, it is to be 
regretted, that many times contained 
remnants of the past sadly out ol place 
in a land of pioneers, suggestive of effete 
aristocratic pretentions with traces of 
class consciousness and snobbery, not 
in keeping with a land where all were 
intent on making a new beginning. The 
blindness of the reactionary Was more 
than once a sad hindrance not only to 
progress but to the peaceful contentment 
of those whose lots were cast In so 
isolated a place; tales of the fine airs and 
graces Ol would-be local potentates are, 
even at this late day, robbed of their 
mirth because of the wistfulness caused 
in lonely, homesick hearts, ostracized 
socially, and condemned to an even 
more perpetual isolation that that of 
ploneering because of the stigma of the 
word “‘trade”’ since a husband or father 
had been so misguided as to “keep a 





window.” More often than not artificial 
social levels suggestive ot an old order 
were guarded jealously by down-at-heel, 
pauperized gentry and half-pay army 
officers, glad enough themselves to be 
making a fresh start in the New World. 
gut litthe Svdney, so far out upon the 
face of the waters, was in no wise alone 
in this particular weakness of human 
nature. Even to this dav one hears 
echoes from a nation’s capital, the very 
citidal of democracy, of heartburnings 
when some aspiring lady fails to make a 
happy social landing because of entan- 
gling mereantile alliances. 

But, for the most part, these small 
tempests in the social teapot had passed 
into the realm of things forgotten before 
the advent of a new day, a busy, indus- 
trial day, with the shrill staccato of 
steelmill whistles, for the once despised 
word ‘trade’? was to be the magic to 
transform a drowsy seaport into a thriv- 
ing industrial centre with the largest 
steel plant in the length and breadth of 
the Dominion. The old order’ had, 
indeed, vielded place to the new. 

Due to the comparative poverty ol 
even the most opulent residents there is 








S02 ( 


little of the reminiscent though often 
too delapidated grandeur one finds in 
historic places. But the present-day 
resident, fully conscious and justifiably 
so that he is “‘a citizen of no 
Cit and proud as he rit \ well be of 
the Svdnevy of the past faces the future 
confident and unafraid, with the island’s 
steel mills and coal mines, once actively 


mean 


engaged in supplying the sinews of war, 
now equally necessary to a world slowly 
adjusting itself to a permanent peace. 
Insular as the position of Svdnev ts, 
its inhabitants are remarkably free from 
the blight of provincial-mindedness so 
ceommon in places far from the crowded 
centres of population. One meets with 
as keen and as well-informed an interest 
affairs as is to be found in 
metropolitan areas. Perhaps this may 
be traced to the predominance of the 


in world 


Scot in the island population with his 
insatiable hunger lol knowledge: or, 
perhaps, because the place Is SO far east 
In) the New World as to he where the 
west begins in the eves of older lands, its 

have a fuller realization 
that after all east and 


inhabitants 


than west 


most 


*Caelic for woman 
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are only relative terms and that things 
which affect race affect all 
in the great brotherhood. 

It may be, however, 
isolation that has preserved 
masters of what 
lost though graceful art, true hospitality 
They 
an only half concealed but naive satisfae- 
tion to exclamations of delight sure to 
be forthcoming by the visitor 
holding for the first time the beauty of 
the surrounding country ; winding taper- 
ing rivers broadening into smooth lakes 
that reflect hills and rolling 
meadows; and, since the island ts a 
magic place, ‘tis whispered among those 
of us with a drop of the mVstic Celtie 


men of one 
that it is thet 


them as 


some sav is an almost 


welcome strangers and listen with 


on he- 


wooded 


blood that more, too Is seen upon 
certain still bays, for, when the mists 
hang low, strange, slow-moving craft 
never fashioned by the hand of man 


linger close to shore, a ghost ship, a tall 
dark galleon, phantoms from fleets that 
once sailed upon these waters 

There is the story a beautiful 
lady in a swift-moving but 
sleigh. The “ecaulleach* of the sleigh” 


Too, of 


horseless 
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i ( iv ‘ j } 
was long famous in song and legend 
before the island roadways were To 
el the “‘horseless buggv.”” Anothe 
instance of the famous Gaelic secon 


sight. or gift for divining the future. 


What few buildings still remain from 
old Svdnev are substantial and well 
built There Is i little house down on 


North Charlotte Street, the oldest house 


now standing, its timbers brought from 


Virginia by the Rev. Ranna Cossitt, 
who was at that time rector of St. 
(jeorge’s Anglican Parish. St. George's, 
the first Protestant church on the 


Island, and its churchyard with mossy, 


crumbling headstones overgrown by 
shrubs, imparts an old-world atmosphere 
The church records, in them- 


chapter 


tothe town. 


selves, comprise an important 
in the history of the place. The first 
entry in the Parish Register, which is 


is 


still in the archives of the church, is : 


follows 


Frederick Amelia, the son. of 
Benjamin and Maria Lovell, born 
the 12th, baptized the ISth April, 


1785.” 
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1 d ft) 4 / t/t 1) 
This was the son of the Anglican 


Chaplain, who accompanied DesBarres 
became the first 
and he was the first white 
child born in the new town of Svdney. 
The present Church was 
constructed almost immediately, and is 
celebrating its 150th Anniversary” in 
conjunction with the civic observances. 

That both bond and free worshipped 
in the church in old days is evident 
from the entries, the christenings, burials 
matrimonial banns 
listed 


and who rector ol 


st. ( reorge’s, 


St. Cieorge’s 


and publishing ‘ of 
often being for parishioners 
“bondfolk”’. 

These records reveal the extremes to 


as 


which the resourcefulness of the rector 
Was sometimes put. While the offices 
of the church as extended to those ol 


other races were set down in ink, similat 
the Highland 


lead pencil, the very 


rites tor those of Scots 


race were made in 
simple explanation being that the clergy- 


man having no Gaelic and the High- 
landers but scanty English, the good 
man was obliged to leave his records 
in pencil until such time as an inter- 
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ivailable he was able to 


being 
verifv his facts 


( lose to thre watertront is secn old 


‘ > | ’ 
‘el | Pat ICKS 


square-towered with yreyv- 
walls, but a few  vears 


green store 


than its neighbow 
(ne ean but 
le 


nostiul 


vounge! 


wonder if the same 


vic discontent ate at the hearts of 
most easterly frontie 


the women in this 
ol wh { hy \Irs \nna 
Upper (Canada That 


both interesting 


Jameson tells ol 
province Is dl on 
and 


where the 


=( ibed is il place 


stimulating to 


men Put 
wilderness he ld nothing 
perpetual ennul 


fan ily 


challenge ot the 
only 
An old Svadnev 


of glamour but 


for the women 


sacredly preserves a tte] written hy 
in ancestress as a child of eight vears 
of age, rejoicing because the family ts 


removing from so crowded a metropolis 
as Halifax toa plac where this vouthful 
pioneer would be free “to keep chickens.” 
But there is little reflection of this ardent 
jov in some of the drab stories of women 
to whom life became worse than exile. 
For life in the capital of Cape Breton 
was to take on an even graver hue than 
in the first davs during the vears follow- 
ing 1820 when the island lost its indepen- 
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and with it 


dence as a separate province 
the note of ¢ lent by 
House and the barracks. 
It is probable that in the 
time the union of the two governments 
of Nova Seotia and Cape Bre ton would 
have been accomplished amicably 


‘oloun (jovernment 


COUTTS ol 


But 
the event being precipitated by a trifling 
ridiculous = h 
aroused = in thie 
complexed 
rem 


Paint 


and seemingly ippening 


strong feelings were 
independently-minded 
little Crown Colony the 
of which are heard in 
even to this day. 
Little things have a 
the course of events both in the 
of individuals and in. the 
nations. A tax on tea, trifling in amount, 
created ol thirteen colonies an indepen- 
dent nation and robbed the sritish 
Kmpire of half a continent. So 
absurd tax of one shilling on a 
or rum, imposed to defray the cost of 


ana 
reusslobls 
i*f hoes 
wav of changing 
lives 


history Ol 


too, an 


gallon 


government, lost for Cape Breton Island 
its independence as a separate province. 


Perhaps, even at that early” time, 
there was a forerunner of that spirit 
which is said today to dominate “big 


business” and a tendeney on the part of 
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well-organized minorities to flaunt duly 
constituted authority, for we find a 
group of men, leesees of the coal mines 
in Cape Breton, daring to resist payment 
of this tax on the ground that the rights 
of imposing taxes had been relinquished 
by roval proclamation in 1763. Brought 
to trial, in an endeavoul hy the govern- 
ment to recover the verdict 
in favour of the defendents was found, 
and cLTL TLpDp al sustained this decision, sO) 
that hopes for further revenue from this 
source were vain. Reannexation of the 
island to the mainland was deemed the 
method of 


moneys al 


ost expedient overcoming 
this difficulty. 

Brief as the period of self government 
had been there had been ample time to 
within the breasts of the inhabit- 
ants an intense their 
position, and the fury of opposition that 
broke lose at the announcement of 
union boded ill for future tranquillity 
of the neighbouring peoples east and 
west of the Strait of Canso. An old 
resident of Svdney in recalling those 
troublous davs of his bovhood remen- 
bered well the oft-repeated threat of 


create 


consclousness ol 
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Cape Breton “going to war with Nova 
Scotia.”” With feeling running high in 
government headquarters at Svdnev the 
warlike traditions of the Highland clans 


then migrating to the island were 
counted upon to help create an army 


for this popular enuse. 
According to resolutions 
meetings Breton was the 
“the unjust and ruinous 
His Majesty's Crovernment 


Bre ton to 


passed at 


Mass (ape 
victim of 
attempt ol 
to unite the Colony of (ape 
that of Nova Seotia in violation of all 
law, humanity and faith—an 
attempt involving every right of liberty 
and ever considered 
as irrevocably by British 
subjects residing in the and 
deprived of which they must be degraded 
below the subjec ts of the most despotic 
States.” Ina further appeal the enraged 
islanders praved the Colonial Secretary 


vr vod 
property Security, 
possessed 


colonies. 


“that his lordship would sdopt such 
measures as would secure to them the 
blessings to which as loval British 


subjects they were entitled.” 
It is to be feared that the 
of the residents of Nova Seotia 


reaction 
proper 











was not flattering either to the islanders 
or to Cape Breton. Indeed it appears 
that the acquisition of the proud island, 
once flaunted as the Roval Isle by French 
kings, was passed over as barely worthy 
of mention. A little incident occurring 
in the Nova Scotia Legislature 
after union was destined to be told with 
relish for many a choice titbit 
ot historical Bovle 
Uniacke, Member for Cape Breton, and 
keenly constituency's 
position, had persisted to the point ol 
annovance of mainland members in 
pressing for ample provision for public 
for Cape Breton, at last 
bringing down upon his head the scathing 
ridicule of a western member. 

“Cape Breton! Cape Breton!’ taunted 


SOOT! 


a day as 
James 


LOSSIp. 


sensitive to his 


necessities 


the Nova Scotian. “‘Who ever heard 
of Cape Breton? Only a tin ean tied 
to a dog’s tail.” 

Instantly Uniacke was on his feet, 
defiant, eves flashing, ready with his 


retort, answering insult with insult. 

‘Far, far from being a tin can tied to 
a dog’s tail, (Cape Breton is the ‘Jewel 
in the swine’s snout’.”’ 
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But, in spite of this first passion for 
independence, the fury in time spent 
itself and the century-old feud is for 
the most part forgotten. 

And this summer they will celebrate 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Sydney and people will come from far 
and near to share in that celebration. 
Instead of travelling by the slowgoing 
sailing Governor DesBarres’ 
day, many will come by fast-rushing 
railway trains; and, mirabile dictu, some 
will even drop down out of the clouds; 
but most, in this day of modern travel 
will come out of the west in strange, 
noisy, chugging, shrieking creations that 
would look like fantastic, prehistoric 
monsters in the eyes of those men who, 
centuries ago, first travelled the wood- 
land trails broken only by beasts of the 
forest: trails leading down through New 
Brunswick and Acadie, padded down 
and widened out by the 
feet of Miemae Indians, by soldiers from 
the warring camps of Charnisay and 
LaTour. trodden by Champlain him- 
self, or the thin worn sandals of pious 
monks. 


vessels of 


moccasined 
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Through Three R eigns| 
= c ’ 


What other cigarette can match the record 
f Gold Flakes? Famous even in the early 
years of the reign of Her Late Majesty 
Queen Vict ria, Gold Flakes were award 
prize medal at the great exhibdition 

ndon in 1862! Through the Lat 
K ng Edward's reign and the twenty five 
stirring years that have passed since King 
rge V ascended the throne, Gold Flak« 


jarettes have continually grown in favou 
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today they are acknowledged to be 
the smoke of the British Empire 


GOLD FLAKE 


TIP « LAIN 


CIGARETTES 
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Our Contributors 


Dr Charles W. Jefferys, of York Mills, 
Ontario, is too well known both as 
artist and writer to need any introduc- 
tion to members of the Society. What 
he has to say about the Rebellion of 
ISS5 is not personal reminiscence but 
rather impressions gathered as an artist 
rambling about the scenes of the events 
of half a century ago, and as a writer 
from men who took part in the conflict 
on one the other. This vivid 
story will bring back to those who served 
under Middleton, Strange or Otter some 
of the dramatic incidents of Sfty vears 
ago. Toa younger generation, with the 
Gireat War towering over the intervening 
vears, the Second Riel Rebellion seens 
too trivial for serious thought Yet it 
had a verv real effect upon the course 
of historv in Western Canada, and we 
beginning to understand both 
That, 
a matter to go into 


side or 


are only 
its causes and its consequences. 
however, is too big 
he re 

William H. Brigden puts into the 
article on Old Abbeys of England the 
recollections of a Visit 
these fascinating memorials of an earlier 
age. Mr Brigden, 
home is in Toronto, ts 
wild flowers. His article on 
that subject, with numerous illustra- 
tions, will be remembered in the March, 
1932, number of the Journal. 

So much has been said and written, 
particularly in the vear or two, 
about India and its problems of govern- 
ment, Gandhi and his non-cooperation 
movement, the relations between Hindu 
and Moslem, trade questions with Japan, 
the Viceroy and the Native Princes, 
that one turns with a sense of relief to 
the intimate picture of village life in 
India in this number, by Mrs Puxley, 
daughter of the Chairman of the Tariff 
Board of Canada. 

By Wwa\ of complete contrast, Wilfrid 


recent to some of 


and more simple 
whose also a 


love ol 


least 


Eggleston, who went north with the 
Canadian Government annual Arctic 
Expedition, deseribes Canada’s North- 


ernmost Island—Ellesmere, its flora and 
fauna and Eskimo inhabitants, and 
what is being done by the Mounted 
Police to preserve law and order in 
this most remote outpost of Empire. 
The author of the Sydney article 
the capital of the former colony of Cape 
Breton celebrates this year its 150th 
anniversary—spent her early vears there, 
and much of the substance of her story 
is drawn from the recollections of her 
father, who practiced medicine there for 
more than fifty vears. “The incident 
of the two vouths who desecrated the 
Sabbath” she writes “thas been handed 


down in my mother’s family, and 
concerned her grandfather and his 
brother, Dr Edmund Crawley, _ first 


President of Acadia College.” 


Geography and the Royal Society 

The current volume of Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada illus- 
trates the interest taken in Geography, 
and particularly in the historical and 
economic branches of that large subject, 
by the Fellows of Canada’s senior learned 
society. Harrison F. Lewis contributes 
Notes on Some Details of the Explora- 
tions of Jaeques Cartier in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence; Dr W. F. 
tinues his important series of papers on 
Crucial Maps, with particular reference 
in this case to the Cartier; 
W. S. Wallace identifies one of several 
Simon Frasers who were identified with 
the western fur trade and exploration; 
Judge F. W. Howay contributes a List 
of Trading Vessels in the Maritime Fur 
Trade 1820-1825; Jacques Cartier, notre 
découvreur, is by Léon Gérin; Les [les 
de la Madeleine, by Antoine Bernard; 
and Quatre Centenaires Canadiens, by 


Victor Morin. 


( mnong con- 


vovages ol 


An Old Theory Expounded 


Probably not many people, other than 
men of science, will remember that 
Grant Allen was an associate” of 
Darwin in the evolutionary school of 
thought. that he wrote several scientific 
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books and = that he was born near 


Kingston, Ontario. He was also the 
author of several popular novels, and 
a book of light verse, from which the 
following theory of the universe 1s 


taken 
lhe First [dealt 


A jelly-fish swam in a tropical sea, 
And he said, ‘This world it consists 


of Me 

There’s nothing above and nothing 
below 

That a jelly-fish ever can possibly 
know 


Since we've got no sight, or hearing 
or smell), 
Bevond what our single sense can tell. 


Now. all that I learn from the sense 
of touch 

Is the fact of mv feelings, viewed as 
such. 

But to think thev have any external 
cause 

Is an inference clean against logical 
laws 


Again, to suppose, as I’ve hitherto 
done, 

There are other jelly-fish under the 
sun, 

Is a pure assumption that can’t be 
backed 

By a jot of proof or a single fact. 

In short, like Hume, I very much 
doubt 

If there’s anything else at all without. 


So I come at last to the plain conelu- 
sion, 

When the subject is fairly set free 
from confusion, 

That the universe simply centres in 
Me, 

And if J were not, then nothing 
would be. 


That minute i shark, who was 
strolling by, 

Just gulped him down, in the twink 
of an eve; 

And he died, with a few convulsive 
twists. 


But. somehow, the universe still exists. 
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eee that a gin with the world- 
wide reputation of Gordon's must 
\\ be more than an ordinary gin. 
Gordon's is an imported gin; 
smoother, finer, more satisfying- 
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See Canada’s Rockies - - The Triangle Tour 
wank JASPER National PARK 


where summer's heat is tempered by 
glacier-cooled breezes where you 
breathe mountain air laden with the 
perfume of spruce-—where you can play 
golf on an 18-hole championship course 
in a mountain setting where you can 
ride trail and ‘“‘rough it,”’ or relax in 
the quiet refinement of delightful 
Jasper Park Lodge, open June 23 to 
Sept. 15. Swim in a heated open-air 
pool beside shimmering, colorful Lac 
Beauvert motor — climb mountains 

fish for speckled trout. 


Beyond 
Jasper see 
Mt. Robson 

monarch of 
the Canadian 


Rockies 





marvel at peak on peak, valleys, canyons, gla- 
ciers and gorges, waterfalls and mighty rivers. 


Make this your summer vacation and include 
the famous Triangle Tour Victoria and 
Vancouver, the 600-mile cruise of the Inside 
Passage, Prince Rupert, Totem poles at 
Kitwanga, quaint Indian villages, the Skeena, 
Bulkley Gate and many other interesting spots. 


Perhaps on to Alaska, ‘‘America’s last frontier” 
land of romance and gold and the trail of ‘98. 


or a vacation at Minaki in the beautiful 
Lake of the Woods district, or in Eastern 
Canada in delightful Ontario, romantic 


Quebec, or the picturesque Maritimes. Low 


summer fares. 


Your nearest Canadian National passenger re- 
presentative will gladly furnish full information. 


‘4.73 


Prepaid 7-day Stopover 
at Jasper Park Lodge 
Including Room and Meals 
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Early Life of John Cabot 


From researches which have been 
lately made in the Archives of the City 
of Gaeta, in Southern Italy, by an 
official of the National Archives of Italy, 
it appears that the Caboto family was 
originally from the same city, where it 
was prominent for its wealth and its 
political and commercial activities since 
the fourteenth century. 

We find the name of Caboto among 
Special Envoys sent by Gaeta to Pope 
Gregory IX. to negotiate a treaty 
guaranteeing the independence of the 
Republic. 
appear to have received honours from 
the Kings of Naples. 


Some of the Cabotos also 


A (Giovanni Caboto, ancestor of the 
great navigator, together with another 
Caboto called Guido, is one of the 
signers of the Treaty of Navigation 
between the Republic of 
Gaeta and that of Pisa in 1214. In 
the Public Archives of Gaeta we find 
lso the names of Marino Caboto 
1235). Giovanni Caboto (1236), Bran- 
caleone Caboto (1243). Riceardo Caboto 


1343 etc. ete. 


cont racted 


So for more than two centuries the 
name of the Caboto family appears in 
the Archives of Gaeta, and there is 
much information about their activity 
up to 1431 in which year a Giovanni 
Caboto, who, it seems, may be identified 
with the great explorer, is recorded as 
living in the city. After that date 
there is no more trace of the name in 
the records of Gaeta. 

gut in) 1460 a Giovanni Caboto 
appears to have been staying in Venice, 
where he was naturalized a Venetian 
citizen, on the 3rd of March 1476, after 
a residence of 15 years in the capital 
of the Republic, where he contracted 
marriage and had children. In the 
certificate of naturalization the birth- 
place of Giovanni Caboto is not stated 
nor is there any trace of the reason 
why he emigrated from Gaeta to 
Venice. 


It may have been because of the long 
siege of Gaeta in 1435 by the troops of 
Alfonso d’Aragona, King of Naples, who 
besieged the town and persecuted her 
citizens. Information as to the period 
of the life of Giovanni Caboto between 
1431 and 1460 is still verv uncertain, 
but it is hoped that the researches now 
is progress will throw light upon his 
early years. He departed from Venice 
about the vear 1480 and emigrated to 
England where he went to live in 
Bristol. 

It has not been possible to secure 
any news of Cabot after 1499 nor any 
information about the place and date 
of his death. It has been ascertained, 
however, that before taking up _ his 
discoveries towards the west he = sailed 
to the Orient and travelled in the Red 
Sea, where he acquired much geograph- 
ical knowledge and got the idea of trving 
to find a western passage to the far 
east, which enterprise led him to the 
discovery of the coast of North America. 


A Relic of Captain Cook 


A despatch from Victoria, B.C., con- 
tains the interesting news that an 
Indian named Arthur Nicolave found 
at Kyuquot a medal bearing on one side 
the likeness of George III and on the 
reverse a reproduction of  H.ML.S. 
Resolution and Adventure, the ships in 
which Captain James Cook carried out 
his search for the North West Passage 
on the coasts of what is now British 
Columbia in 1777. The purpose of the 
voyage, made under direction of the 
British Government, was partly explora- 
tion and partly to safeguard England's 
interests in the North Pacific, menaced 
at that time by both Spain and Russia. 
Incidentally the British Admiralty had 
offered a prize of £20,000 for the dis- 
covery of the North West Passage. 
Cook spent some time at Nootka Sound, 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
and no doubt it was while there that 
the medals were distributed to the 
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specific commodities, 
ship sailings, 


Department «Trade © Commerce 


HON. R P HANSON, K.< M.P 
Minister 


Avail yourself of the services awaiting every Canadian at the offices 
of the Canadian Trade Commissioners which are maintained for 
your convenience at 34 strategic points throughout the world. 
Reports of business conditions generally, market analyses for 
information regarding exchange, 
etc., all are instantly procurabie, 
whatever special aid or guidance you may require. 

Write or visit the offices of the Canadian Trade Commissioners 


OTTAWA Deputy ia 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


we located * the follow ng Countries 
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tariffs, 
together with > 
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Here's a Low Cost Holiday 


Stay at a Chalet- 
Bungalow Camp inthe 
Canadian Rockies ! 


@ Picture to awakening 
from restful sleep to a glorious Alpine 
morning on Canada’s Sky Line —a dip 
before breakfast in a crystal mountain 


yourself 


stream — riding or hiking in cool 
green valleys admiring majestic 
peaks ashing, or shooting with 


your camera—all in the grandeur of 
the Canadian Rockies. And then at 
night, chalet-bungalow camp 
life, the log fires, the informal con- 
certs, the congenial companions ! 
And so to bed, tired and happy ! 
Your chalet-bungalow camp vacation 
costs less than you might spend at 
home. 


Cosy 


Full information from any 


Pacific 


LOW SUMMER ROUND TRIP 
RAIL FARES 


Canadian Agent. 





YOHO VALLEY *® LAKE O’HARA * LAKE WAPTA 
MORAINE LAKE * RADIUM HOT SPRINGS 


AMERICAN PLAN 
a. Day $319 Per Week 


Meals included 
Open June 21 Sept. 10 
TRAIL RIDERS OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
12th Annual Ride ! July 26-30. Five days, inclusive, $45. 
SKY LINE TRAIL HIKE 


August 2-5. Four days, inclusive, 


Rates per 


person 


Join this year's hike, $22.50. 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


Stops at Banff Sprinés Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet; 126 miles of motoring; 4 Colourful Days $55; 
6 Wonderful Days $70. Begin Banff or Field, June 21. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Pacific Express Travellers’ 
. Good the World Over” 


‘Canadian Cheques 
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Yee NEWEST SHIPS 
ano tHe OLDEST LINE 


~ 2 SOUTH AFRICA 





Take the route preferred since 1853... and 
stopover in England for the Silver Jubilee! 
You can sail any Friday from Southampton 
for “the ¢ ape” in one of 24 famous “Castle” 
liners . . . including the three newest motor- 
ships in South African service! 


SPECIAL TOURS ... visit Victoria Falls, 
Durban, etc., at greatly reduced rates. 


Literature and full information about Union- 
Castle Line from THOS. COOK & SON, 
General Passenger Representatives, 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, or local steamship agents. 








Enjoy 
GLORIOUS JUNE 
in Atlantic City 


The carnival spirit of youth ... gayety, 
color, fashion, charm . takes over this 
Seaside City in May and June. A stay at the 
Hotel Dennis, with its savoir vivre, its home- 
like suites, delightful decks overlooking sea 
and Boardwalk; its health baths and noted 
cuisine, enable you to enjoy a “‘top-of-the- 
season” visit in your own way. American 
and European Plans. Rates upon request. 






On the Ocean at Michigan Avenue 
Three Blocks from Union Station and Auditorium 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















Indians one of which has so fortunate] 
been recovered. Arthur Nicolaye, 
appears, took the medal to Fathe 
Anthony Terhaar, O.S.B., who ha 
deposited it in the Provincial Archives 
Camping in Quebec 

The time is approaching when th 
thoughts of many people will be turning 
to the out-of-doors and = the most 
attractive possibilities for a summer 
holiday. In many ways the Provine 
of Quebee is an ideal region for the mar 
with an automobile who likes to move 
about from place to place. In many 
parts of the Province, there exist great 
stretches of virgin forest, abundantly 
supplied with lakes and running streams 
where camps may be pitched without 


any charge whatever. In other mor 
settled areas, it is usually possible to 
obtain permission from a farmer to 


pitch camp in some corner of a_ field 


Babine Lake 
The Editon regrets that the artic 
on Babine Lake in the April number 
was, through a misunderstanding, cred- 
ited to Douglas C. G. MacKay. The 


author’s name in Donald C. G. MacKay. 
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Amongst the New Books 




















lo the Arctic with the Mounties. By 
Douglas S. Robertson loronto: The 
Vacmillan Company of Canada. 1934. 


\ Canadian newspaper man’s impres- 


sions of the Eastern Arctic, gained in 
the course of a vovage north with the 
Canadian Patrol ship. Mr Robertson 
tells ar interesting story and tells it 
well. One learns much that is worth 
while about Canada’s Aretie Archi- 


pelago and how it is being administered 


its kiskimo inhabitants. its fauna and 
Hora, and something also of Hudson 


trade and fisheries and the 
the Hudson Bav rout: 


Sav. its fun 


problen ol 


Li O1OL l¢ al ( ‘oll ( fin and Re S@arch 7” thre 
Arctic Regions By J. Dewev Soper 
Ottawa: Kine's Printer. 1934. 


\ reprint of part of the departmental 
report “Canada’s Eastern Arctic’, de- 
scribing Mr Soper’s field work in the 
far north, climatie conditions ‘quipment, 
clothing provisions, travel and 
other matters of particular interest to 
Arctic travellers. 


notes, 


Revolution. 
loronto: The 
1935. 


Canada and the American 
B ¥ George VW. Wrong. 
Macmillan Company of Canada 


gs 


Some vears ago Dr Wrong set himself 
the formidable task of writing a history 
of Canada that would be authoritative, 


comprehensive and readable. His Rise 
and Fall of Nex France, reviewed in 
these columns several years ago, was 
the first instalment of that work. The 
present book forms the second part. 


In it Dr Wrong has amply maintained 
the high standard set in his treatment 


of the French period. It covers the 
twenty vears from the Peace of 1763 
to the coming of the United Empire 


Lovalists in 1783—the French colonists 
in Canada in the early vears of British 
rule, administrative blunders, strained 
relations between English and French 


citizens, the Pontiac conspiracy, con- 
trasts between social life in England and 
the sritish politics and its 
reactions in America, the American 
Revolution and Canada, Montgomery 
and Benedict Arnold in Canada, settling 
the boundaries, and the coming of the 
Lovalists. and the American 
Revolution is an altogether admirable 
work: Canadian history at 


Colonies. 


Canada 


pirece ol 
its best. 


Voi a Scolia By ¢ ‘lara Dennis. 


The Ryerson Press. 1934. 


Down in 
] oronto 


With an unusually wide knowledge 
of both the known and the little-known 
parts ol her native provinee, enthusiasm, 
a collection of uer own photographs, 
and a ready pen, the author takes us 
up and down the roads and by Ways of 
Nova Scotia and around its 
until those who have been there before 


coasts, 


long to return and those whose mis- 
fortune it is never to have visited the 
land of the Aecadians, Blomidon and 
Glooscap, Haliburton and Sam_ Slick, 
the Annapolis Valley, Digby and _ its 
cherries, Shelburne and the Loyalists, 


ports where the clipper ships were built, 
salmon streams and the incomparable 


Bras D’Or Lakes, will not be happy 

till they get there. 

Lhe Maritimes and Canada before Con- 
federation. By William Menzies 
Whitelaw. Toronto: Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 1934. $3.50. 


Dr Whitelaw has made an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
Confederation and particu- 
larly the relationship thereto of the 
Maritime Provinces. As Sir Robert 
Borden says in his Foreword, “It must 
be obvious that present day problems 
ean best be understood in the light of 
their history, and thus a dispassionate 
and detailed study of maritime contacts 
in their earlier phases, of their contacts 


genesis of 
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DAISIES WON'T TELL... 
NEITHER SHALL WE 


SPEND YOUR 


HONEYMOON 
GRAY ROCKS 


In the Laurentian Mountains 


ST. JOVITE, Que., Canada. 


86 miles north of Montreal 


INN 


At 


Licensed Airpori—Canadian Airways Base 


~~ r ad mar 








CANADIAN 
PACIEIC 


TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 





They may be cashed or 
spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 


Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 




















UP TO $50. EACH PAID FOR U.S. INDIAN HEAD CENTS 


We buy all dates regardless of condition. Upto $1!.00 each 
paid for U.S. Lincoln Head cents. Up to $150.00 each for 
Canadian coins We buy Stamp Collections, Medals 
Books, Old paper money, Gold, et Send 25c for large 
illustrated price list and instructions. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed or 25c refunded 


HUB COIN SHOP 159-37 FRONT ST., SARN‘A, ONT 








It will be appreciated if. when dealing with 
an advertiser, Members mention that they 


saw the advertisement in the “JOURNAL.” 











the old province ol Canada 
must constitute a valuable contribution 
to an and understanding of 
present conditions and relations.”” Much 
water has gone under the bridge since 
IS67, but it helps the present-day 
Canadian to deal intelligently with his 
national problems if he understands 
how and why his forefathers dealt with 
their problems. 


also with 


estimate 


Lhe Story of the Last Hundred Years. A 
Geographical Record By e Phii Ip. 
London: e Philip ¢ 1934. 
An attractive and account 

of the activities of this famous firm of 

English publishers \ 

list of their more important publications 

between I834 and 1934, particularly in 
and Ilhi- 
that contribution to the 
advancement of 
substantial 


C,eor: 


Son 


(;@0? 


modest 


glance at the 


atlases, confirms one’s 
thei 


know ledge has 


aps 
pression 
been 


most 


lhe Seven Years War in Canada 
Stemund Samuel l oronto: 


Ryerson Press. 1935. $4 


This is deseribed as “A volume of 
and illustrations with 
a pictorial travelogue showing the stage 
of development which America had 
reached seventy vears after the Seven 
Years War,” and that gives a fairly 
clear idea of its nature. It is an unusual 
tvpe of historical a compilation 
of rare letters other 
ments, 


records together 


book, 
tracts, and 
with something in the 
of an historical introduction, 
and 106) plates including fom 
temporary maps. A useful book for 


purposes of reterence. 


docu- 
nature 
nores, 


COl- 


|] “ol u ile 
1934 


Commercial 


Etudes Economiques 
Montreal: Beauche rin 
The School of Highet 

Stucies in Montreal 

credit for its enterprise in publishing the 

series of economic studies of which this 
is the fourth volume, and the 
ambitious. They consist of theses pre- 
sented by candidates for the degree of 


deserves great 


most 


Licence en Sciences commerciales, and 
cover such subjects as price variations 
in Canada, agricultural problems, the 
fisheries of export trade, the 
budget. export of dairv products, ete, 


Gaspé, 








